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HE well-known thesis of Max Weber regarding the in- 
: timate relationship between Calvinism and capitalism, 

although frequently repudiated by eminent scholars in 
Europe and America, still finds proponents in most countries. 
For example, Henri Sée, the author of several books dealing 
with the history of commerce and industry, remarks that “the 
Reformation, especially Calvinism, powerfully contributed to 
the ultimate triumph of the modern conception of capitalism.’ 
R. H. Tawney, who devoted a volume of his own to the subject,” 
writes in the preface to the English translation of Weber’s main 
treatise that the Calvinism of England and Holland, while re- 
taining the theology of Calvin, repudiated his scheme of social 
ethics.’ Attention has been drawn to the extraordinary degree 
of prosperity prevailing among the English Puritans and the 
Dutch Calvinists during the seventeenth century, when a num- 
ber of Roman Catholic countries, including the Spanish Nether- 


1H. Sée, Les origines du capitalisme moderne (Paris, 1925), pp. 46-47. 
2 Religion and the rise of capitalism (2d ed.; London, 1929). 


3M. Weber, The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism (London, 1930), pp. 9-10. 
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lands, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, were subject to economic 
stagnation. 

It has been argued that the Calvinists were especially noted 
for their thrift and for the emphasis they placed on their “‘call- 
ing”’ as chosen soldiers of God. Some German writers have even 
gone so far as to assert that the Calvinists were more interested 
in the Old than in the New Testament.‘ Very few of them seem 
to have been able to distinguish between Calvinism and Puri- 
tanism, with the result that many misleading statements have 
been made.’ Other authors, who have presented devastating 
criticisms of Weber’s thesis, such as W. R. Robertson,’ do Weber 
an injustice by studying only one or two of his books; or they 
select only one phase of the thesis, either the economic or the 
religious aspect. One of the most useful discussions has come 
from the pen of an Italian writer, who is well known for his 
scholarly work, Amintore Fanfani.’ He also disapproves of 
Weber’s contentions, for he claims that the causes of the rapid 
growth of commerce and industry in the Netherlands and 
England must be sought in such obvious factors as the shift 
in the trade routes from the Mediterranean world to the coun- 
tries facing the Atlantic coast.’ Fanfani’s treatment of the rela- 
tion between Catholicism and capitalism in his fifth chapter is 
excellent, but his analysis of Protestantism in the seventh chap- 


4E. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tiibingen, 
1919), p. 494. See especially J. B. Kraus, Scholastik, Puritanismus und Kapitalismus 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1930), p. 269: ““Weber hat recht, wenn er den Puritanismus 
‘Englischen Hebriiismus’ tauft.’’ Nevertheless, Kraus refers to the theocracy fashioned 
by the Puritans in New England only two pages farther down (p. 271) and quotes these 
significant words of Governor Bradford: ‘‘According to the simplicity of the Gospel and 
to be ruled by the laws of God’s Word.’ However, Kraus is usually very cautious, and 
his extensive bibliography on pp. 310-29 is very helpful. 

5 One of the best accounts of this subject is to be found in R. Bronkema, The essence 
of puritanism (Goes, Netherlands, 1929), pp. 94-100. 

® Aspects of the rise of economic individualism: a criticism of Max Weber and his school 
(Cambridge, England, 1933). 

7 Cattolicesimo e Protestantesimo nella formazione storica del capitalismo (Milan, 1934). 
An English translation of this work appeared in New York in 1936, entitled, Catholicism, 
Protestantism and capitalism. 


§ M. Fanfani, pp. 111-26 (pp. 146-50 in the Italian edition). 
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ter is somewhat unfair, as has been observed by Professor Rol- 
land H. Bainton.’ Two other recent books on the relation be- 
tween Calvinism and capitalism also merit attention. The 
first is a doctoral dissertation by W. F. van Gunsteren, of the 
Free University of Amsterdam, an institution of higher learn- 
ing in which orthodox Calvinism is still faithfully supported.’ 
It is rather surprising that Max Weber and his disciple Ernst 
Troeltsch are so warmly defended in this dissertation, but the 
chief reason is that the author gathered much of his material 
in Germany and studied under Weber’s followers. He is bitterly 
attacked by Dr. I. E. H. M. Beekman, who ably points out 
some of the fallacies in van Gunsteren’s book." 
Unfortunately, the great majority of writers who have dis- 
cussed the influence of Calvinism upon the growth of modern 
capitalism seem to have overlooked the remarkable misunder- 
standing of Calvinist theology revealed by Max Weber himself 
on the question of predestination. Weber argues that in 
Calvin’s theology “the Father in heaven of the New Testa- 
ment, so human and understanding .... is gone.’’ Moreover, 
continues Weber, “‘in its extreme inhumanity this doctrine must 
above all have had one consequence for the life of a generation 
which surrendered to its magnificent consistency.” No one 
could help the sinner, no priest, no sacraments, no church, 
and finally, no God.” Such naive reasoning makes the trained 
theologian suspect that Weber took upon himself a task of which 
he was not capable. He makes much of predestination, and 
consequently he separates the Arminians in the Netherlands 
from the orthodox Calvinists; he actually concludes that they 


* “Changing ideas and ideals in the sixteenth century,’ Journal of modern history, 
VIII (1936), 439. 

10 Kalvinismus und Kapitalismus (Amsterdam, 1934). 

1 Katholicisme Calvinisme kapitalisme (Schiedam, 1935). See also the admirable 
refutation of the Weber-Troeltsch thesis in the new church history by Dr. J. de Jong, 
archbishop of Utrecht, Handboek der kerkgeschiedenis, III (Utrecht, 1937), 64-73, 
278-90. The relation between Calvinism and the growth of modern capitalism has 
been treated fully for the first time in A. Hyma, Christianity, capitalism and com- 


Weber, pp. 103-4. 


| munism: a historical analysis (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1937), chaps. i1—vii. 
| 
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fall beyond the scope of his survey, although they certainly 
were Protestants, controlled many shares in the great Dutch 
East India Company, were well represented on the Amsterdam 
stock exchange, and carried through thousands of shrewd busi- 
ness deals (facts which may have escaped the attention of 
Weber). 

It happens, however, that the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination is not so simple as it must appear to the uninitiated 
observer. According to this doctrine, as expressed succinctly in 
the Seven Articles of the Counter Remonstrants, which answered 
the Five Articles of the Arminians in 1611, God provided the 
means of salvation in the following manner: 

He, in the first place, presented to them His only begotten Son, whose suffer- 
ings, although sufficient for the expiation of all men’s sins, nevertheless, 
according to God’s decree, serve alone to the reconciliation of the elect. God 
caused the Gospel to be preached to them, making the same, through the 
Holy Ghost, of strength upon their minds; so that they not merely obtain 


power to repent and believe, but also actually and voluntarily do repent and 
believe." 


How intricate is the problem raised by the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination may be gathered from a scholarly letter ad- 
dressed in 1613 by John Overall, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London, to Hugo Grotius.'* The latter had just finished his 
task in England as the representative of the Dutch East India 
Company and of the Remonstrants, or Arminians; and he had 
learned to his dismay that King James I and the archbishop 
of Canterbury (George Abbot) sided with his own opponents, 
the Counter Remonstrants, who supported the Calvinist doc- 


13 In the great international Calvinist synod of Dordrecht, convened in the years 
1618 and 1619, numerous sessions were devoted to this question, and in the official 
Dutch acts the reports filled 382 folio pages. See Acta ofte handelinghen des nationalen 
synodi .... tot Dordrecht, anno 1618. ende 1619 (Dordrecht, 1621), under the title of 
Het oordeel der gedepvteerden vande Nederlantsche kercken, over de verschillende vijf 
artijckelen der Remonstranten in de synode nationael van Dordrecht overgegeven in den 
iare MDCXIX. The Seven Articles of 1611, called the Counter Remonstrance, were 
herein officially confirmed and interpreted. See my forthcoming book, Hugo Grotius 
in England, chap. iii. 

14 The correspondence of Hugo Grotius, ed. by P. C. Molhuysen (Rijks geschiedkundige 
publikatién, Vol. LXIV [The Hague, 1928]), No. 267. 
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trine of predestination. But he found solace in the correspond- 
ence with the learned English dean, who wrote him these words: 


The Zenonian sect yields with difficulty to moderate sentiments, particu- 
larly in these matters; rather they adhere tenaciously to that fatalistic doc- 
trine of predestination, alleging that all men are wholly, and certainly, wrong- 
ly, excluded from the redemption of Christ and sufficient grace, by the will 
of God and Christ, through their own faults, that is, all except their own 
absolutely elect. 


After a lengthy and subtle discussion of foreknowledge and 
ordination, the English dean presents a brilliant analysis of pre- 
destination which differs so little from that given by several 
Calvinist preachers in the Netherlands that any layman in 
England or Holland would have experienced great difficulty in 
distinguishing between the two. What else could Overall have 
written, seeing that both the Forty-two Articles and the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England contained the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of predestination? 

The rise of Calvinism and of capitalism in the Netherlands 
should prove of considerable interest to all who have studied 
the works of Weber, Troeltsch, and Tawney, because the Dutch 
Republic was the first country in which modern capitalism 
developed on a large scale. Furthermore, no important histori- 
cal works were published in the Netherlands before 1931 which 
discussed the subject in more than a casual manner." Finally, 


18 After examining the writings of the earlier Puritans, Professor Laski observed 
that “there is not an atom of progressiveness or secularity in their outlook.”” He con- 
cluded that “Weber and his disciples have committed a grave anachronism in their 
eagerness to prove a theory” (H. J. Laski, The rise of European liberalism [New York, 
1936], p. 34). Laski argues correctly that whatever degree of progressiveness or secu- 
larity was adopted afterward by the Puritans must have come from sources extraneous 
to Calvinism. 


16 The early development of Calvinism in the Netherlands has been ably treated in 
L. Knappert, Het ontstaan en de vestiging van het Protestantisme in de Nederlanden 
(Utrecht, 1924), pp. 308-50. But the relation between Calvinism and capitalism is not 
treated here at all. Furthermore, the three leading authorities on the history of the 
Netherlands before 1935—R. Fruin, P. J. Blok, and H. Pirenne—showed no interest in 
the problem; and the fourth volume in the large new history of the Netherlands (Ge- 
schiedenis van Nederland, ed. H. Brugmans), De tachtigjarige oorlog, by J.C. H. de Pater 
(Amsterdam, 1936), devotes but one paragraph to the Weber-Troeltsch thesis, re- 
jecting it definitely (pp. 98-99). 
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in 1931 a study by Dr. Ernst Beins appeared in a Dutch peri- 
odical which throws much needed light on the problem.” 
Although Beins himself believes that his “studies cannot sup- 
port Weber’s thesis,’’'* it will be shown presently that Beins 
made use of only certain writings left by prominent Calvinists 
and did not pay sufficient attention to actual happenings. 

In discussing the attitude of the Calvinists in the Netherlands 
toward capitalism and capitalists, a distinction must be made 
between theory and practice, between the pronouncements of 
clergymen and the attitude of the provincial governments, be- 
tween the opinions of the theological faculties at Leyden, Frane- 
ker, Groningen, and Utrecht and the opposition shown by 
magistrates and influential laymen. The Calvinists in the Neth- 
erlands faithfully copied their creed and church government 
from the example set at Geneva, and they naturally followed 
the mother-church and the Huguenot churches in the attitude 
displayed toward the accumulation of capital or its equivalent.’® 
All possessions acquired beyond a reasonable form of subsistence 
were to be set aside for the poor, and it is interesting to note 
that today the orthodox Calvinist churches in the Netherlands 
still maintain the old dual collection at each service, one for 
the church and one for the poor. 

The general synod at Emden, convened in 1571, where rep- 
resentatives of the Reformed churches in the Netherlands and 
of the refugee churches in Germany assembled, went a step 
farther than the French synods, stating that, although it was 
permitted to be a merchant, it was 


“improper for the confessors of the pure religion, unjust and hostile to love, 
to accumulate money in order that it may be debased,”° or otherwise to coin 


17 “Die Wirtschaftsethik der Calvinistischen Kirche der Niederlande 1565-1650,” in 
Nederlandsch archief voor kerkgeschiedenis, N.S., XX1V (1931), 81-156. 

18 Tbid., p. 155. 

1% K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte, 111 (Tiibingen, 1929), 390; 
F. Rutgers, Calvijns invloed op de Reformatie in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1901); 
H. de Vries, Genéve, pepiniére du Calvinisme hollandais, Vol. I (Freiburg, 1918); G. 
Fatio, Genéve et les Pays-Bas (Geneva, 1928). 

20 The original Dutch version has: “Op dat het tot erger geld gesmolten worde,”’ 
that is, “In order that it may be smelted into worse money.” See Acta van de Neder- 
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money which may result in damage to the general welfare, even though it be 
done with the connivance of the magistrates of the city. 


In the provincial synod of South Holland, convoked at Dor- 
drecht in the year 1574, the question came up whether a banker 
should be permitted to partake of the Holy Supper. The answer 
was in the negative: 

No, for he has been allowed by the magistrates to operate his bank only 
because of the hardness and evil of men’s hearts, and not because of God’s 


will. Hundreds of persons would be scandalized by the admittance of such a 
person to the communion service.” 


In the national synod at Middelburg in Zeeland, held in 1581, 
a similar question was asked, namely, whether the wife and 
servants of a banker were permitted to attend the communion 
service. The answer stated that the wife was not responsible 
for her husband’s actions and was therefore permitted to come, 
though on condition that she declare her objections to those 
actions, while the servants could not attend because they had 
been free to leave the banker’s business if they had objected to 
his way of doing business.” 

Now the question arises: What was meant by the term 
“banker” in the Dutch language during the sixteenth century? 
In the period between 1500 and 1650 persons who loaned money 
on security at high rates of interest were generally referred to 
as “Lombardiers,” partly because many of them had actually 
migrated from Italy to the Netherlands to do business there 
and partly because the banking business had originated in 


landsche synoden der zestiende eeuw, ed. F. L. Rutgers, published in Werken der Marnix- 
Vereeniging, 2d ser., III] (Utrecht, 1889), 98. For a slightly different version of the 
Latin original than that given by Rutgers, see B. van Meer, De synode te Emden (The 
Hague, 1892), p. 256: “‘Pecuniam colligere vt in deteriorem fundatur et alioqui cudere 
vel cudi curare vnde aliquid Reipublicae detrimenti afferatur, etiam dissimulante id 
loci magistratu, iustitiae et charitati contrarium esse et ijs, qui puram religionem 
profitentur, indignum.” 

21 Acta der provinciale en particuliere synoden gehouden in de Noordelijke Nederlanden 
gedurende de jaren 1572-1620, ed. J. Reitsma and S. D. Veen, II, 248. See also Acta, 
ed. F. L. Rutgers, p. 163. 


2 Acta, ed. F. L. Rutgers, p. 451. See also Res judicata (Utrecht, 1646), pp. 21-22; 
and Res jrdicanda (Leyden, 1658), sec. II, pp. 88-93. 
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Italy. In a religious treatise published at Ghent in the year 
1545 the name “Lombaerds” already appears, and the reader 
is warned against such persons and “usurers.’’** This treatise 
was by Cornelis van der Heyden, a representative of that nu- 
merous group of Christians in the Netherlands before the end 
of the sixteenth century who refused to identify themselves 
with the Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, or any of the Ana- 
baptist sects. Their attitude toward capitalism was the old- 
fashioned Christian attitude which admonished each person to 
acquire no more worldly possessions than were absolutely neces- 
sary. Van der Heyden quoted exactly the same texts as the 
Catholics had done, and, with the exception of the text from 
the book of Esdras, the same as the Calvinists frequently used.”4 

One of the most instructive accounts of the rise of finance 
companies and banks in the Netherlands is to be found in a 
treatise callec Res jrdicanda, issued by the classis (that is, 
the local assembly, or synod) of Leyden and the Lower Rhine, 
and published at Leyden in 1658. Here appears the scholarly 
analysis by the Rev. Mr. John Cloppenburgh, as first presented 
by him in his Christian instruction concerning usury, interest, 
purchase of bonds and all manner of profit gained with money, 
written for the Synod of South Holland and published at Am- 
sterdam in 1637.% Here also appear commentaries by the 
classis of Leyden and the Lower Rhine, which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

In the year 1515 Pope Leo X approved of the so-called 
“Mountains of Charity,” which lent money to poor persons 
and charged interest sufficient to pay the expenses, including 
the salaries of clerks. Cloppenburgh’s translation of the official 
papal decree into the Dutch language is followed by his con- 


23 See Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, 1V (The Hague, 1906), 66-67. The title 
of the pamphlet is Corte instruccye ende onderwijs hoe een ieghelic mensche met God ende 
zynen even naesten schuldigh es ende behoord te leven. 


*4 From Lev., chap. 25; Deut., chaps. 23 and 22; Ps. 14; Ezek., chap. 18; Isa., chap. 
22; and Prov., chap. 19. 

% Christelijcke onderwijsinge van woeker, interessen, coop van renten ende allerleye 
winste van gelt met gelt. 
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demnation of the “‘idolatrous superstition of perfection, good 
works, indulgences, the Papal Chair, and the Pope’s excom- 
munications.” Nevertheless, he adds, the practice of lending 
money in this manner, even though it must be declared usury 
(since interest is charged), may not only be permitted but it is 
also just and fair. 

In a number of cities in the provinces of Holland and Utrecht 
so-called “loan banks” were instituted either by the magis- 
trates themselves or by bankers licensed by the municipal gov- 
ernments, in order to check the operations of the ““Lombard- 
iers,” who charged 323 per cent interest. Cloppenburgh re- 
marks: 

Although it must be admitted that in these banks everything is not so 
equitable as in the Mountains of Charity, and although the profits are not 
used in helping the poor with alms, nevertheless the interest charges have 
been reduced one-half, and they are intended to help pay the cost of govern- 
ment. Furthermore, since it is the duty of every man to continue to labor with 
his hands in order to improve his financial condition and so build up a surplus 
for the maintenance of the needy, I conclude that the magistrates by increas- 
ing the public funds are taking care that in times of depression the poor may 
be aided either through loans or alms. 


It might be argued, declared the classis of Leyden and the 
Lower Rhine in Res jvdicanda (p. 145), that the synods have 
paid no attention to this judgment by Cloppenburgh during 
recent years, since none of the old decisions against the Lom- 
bards has been repealed; but would it not be more nearly correct 
to say that silence must at least mean lack of condemnation? 
The Res jvdicanda indicates that by the year 1658 the official 
attitude of the clergy among the orthodox Calvinists in the 
Netherlands had finally become affected by the spirit of the 
new age, the age of modern capitalism. In referring to the na- 
tional synod at Middelburg in 1581 and the condemnation by 
that synod of the Lombards, the classis of Leyden argued thus: 


% See, e.g., an undated letter by Professor G. Voetius at Utrecht written shortly 
before 1660: “An reductio usurae 32} ad 21. aut 16. fl., accedente magistratuum indulto 
et concessione, iuxta novum contractum . . . . iure divino et communi doctrinae ac 
pietati reformatorum convenientem faciat” (printed in J. A. Cramer, De theologische 
faculteit te Utrecht ten tijde van voetius (Utrecht, 1932], pp. 448-49). 
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When was this synod held? In 1581, only a short time after the inception 
of the Reformation here in the Netherlands, when the prejudice against usury, 
or profit derived from money loaned at interest, as a residue of the Papacy, 
and caused by repeated decrees in the Canon Law, remained deep-seated in 
the minds of men.’ 


This modification of the old point of view was not welcomed 
by the faculty of theology at Utrecht between the year 1636, 
when the university was founded, and 1660, when the change 
was beginning to be openly recognized and approved in the 
province of Holland. At Utrecht taught the learned Voetius, 
who with his faculty endeavored to perpetuate the pristine faith 
of the founders of the Dutch Republic. Voetius was widely re- 
garded as the head of the orthodox school in the Dutch Re- 
public. The University of Franeker still remained in the old 
fold; but its famous professor, Sybrandus Lubbertus, the warm 
friend of Archbishop Abbot of Canterbury and of the Puritans 
in England, wasno more. The University of Groningen, founded 
in 1614, could not compete with Utrecht, and so the field was 
left largely to Voetius and his colleagues. In 1646 they issued a 
pamphlet under the title of Res judicata, which contained ex- 
tracts from the resolutions of one national and forty-one pro- 
vincial synods, and also from the pronouncements of several 
professors against the Lombards. 

Res judicata contained, in addition to those numerous ex- 
tracts, the official opinion of the leading Calvinists in the 
Netherlands during the fourth and fifth decades of the seven- 
teenth century. This opinion showed plainly that in the pro- 
vincial towns, removed from the bustle of the great commercial 
and industrial enterprises, the attitude of the clergy and of 
the scholars was very slow to change, and that Calvinism can- 
not possibly be held responsible for the rapid growth of capital- 
ism in the Netherlands. 

The pamphlet begins with an address directed to the synods 
of the United Netherlands, signed by Gisbertus. Voetius, Caro- 
lus de Maets, and Johannes Hoornbeeck, and dated “Utrecht, 
May 20, 1646.” The writers state that 


27 Res jrdicanda, p. 90. 
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notwithstanding the repeated activities of the Lombards and the reputed 
reduction of interest charges to 16, 12, or 10 per cent, the synod, classes, 
and university of Utrecht have not been able to moderate their original resolu- 
tions, nor to deviate in the slightest degree from the unanimous feeling and 
the general practices of all the churches, synods, and universities in the 
Netherlands. 


Hence, it will not be said of the former: “Ye did run well; 
who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth” (Gala., 
5:7). Nor can it be alleged: “Nevertheless I have something 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first love” (Rev. 2: 4). 

It is not true, so argue the writers, that the provincial synod 
in 1645 permitted the Lombards to attend the communion 
service. The theological faculty has not undergone the slightest 
change of opinion in this matter, as may be gathered from the 
remonstrance by the Lombards addressed to the magistrates 
of the city of Utrecht. Nor can it be said that the juridical 
and philosophical faculties, which also are concerned with the 
problem, have changed their attitude in the least. The authors 
quote from a decision by the theological faculty at Leyden, 
dated September 27, 1627, and signed by four professors, in- 
cluding the well-known Andreas Rivetus. This was an answer 
to a question from the church at Amersfoort in the province of 
Utrecht; and it stated that, although a certain Lombard had 
reduced his rates of interest to 16 per cent, he should not be 
permitted to attend the communion service. Another extract 
is from a work by Rivetus: | 

A distinction must always be made between the rich and the poor, for 
from the poor one may not require interest, since to them one must loan 
money without charge. .... Let no one think that he will stand free before 
the hosts of God, who in the countries where commerce is carried on, with 
the connivance of the magistrates, institutes a bank and devours the people, 
especially the poor..... Such are they who in the Netherlands and else- 


where are called Lombards, who publicly carry on a business as the Jews do 
in other places, wherefore they have become infamous. 


The next extract is from a theological disputation held by 
Professor John Makowsky (Maccovius) at Franeker in the year 
1642: “Everything taken from the poor in addition to the 
money loaned is theft.” Then follow numerous excerpts from 
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decisions made in the synods held in Holland, Utrecht, Overys- 
sel, and Friesland, all of which carry the same message as that 
expressed above. The pamphlet also contains a translation of 
several pages from a theological treatise by Voetius (utilized 
by K. Holl and E. Beins**) in which Voetius remarks that profit 
acquired in commerce is legal and not condemned by the Bible. 

On pages 44-46 of the pamphlet is to be found a reproduc- 
tion of a document signed in 1642 by Gisbertus Voetius, Meinar- 
dus Schotanus, and Carolus de Maets, and addressed to the 
municipal government of the city of Utrecht. The writers sug- 
gest the following plan for the management of the bank or fi- 
nance company in Utrecht: (1) the first sum, of , to 
call for no interest at all, (2) the next amount to carry 1 or 13 
per cent interest to pay for the expenses incurred, (3) the next 
amount to carry 3 per cent to pay for expenses, (4) the next 
amount to carry 4 per cent to pay for expenses, and (5) the 
highest level, to carry 5 per cent to pay for expenses and to 
provide for a margin of profit. It was argued that the banks of 
Mantua and Venice called for no interest on loans of from 6 
to 12 florins, while the amounts above those would carry enough 
interest to pay for expenses and allow for a reasonable amount 
of profit. The magistrates are urged to do nothing that might 
be contrary to Christian charity or might cause offense or strife. 

In 1656 the church at Enkhuizen in the province of Holland 
asked the theological faculties at both Leyden and Utrecht for 
advice concerning the case of a widow who used to own a share 
in a “Lombard’s bank.” The faculty at Utrecht replied that 
the widow should not be permitted to become a member of the 
church (unless she had done her share in complete ignorance) 
except after promising a better comportment and complete 
restitution for the interest taken from the poor, partly in the 
form of alms during her lifetime and partly in her will. Refer- 
ence is made to Exodus, chapter 22, and Leviticus, chapter 25. 
The letter closes with these words: 


We urge you as brethren that the first love of our churches be not re- 
linquished, nor the old restrictions removed, especially those mentioned in 
the synod of North Holland concerning the Lombard at Enkhuizen, as you 


28 See nn. 19 and 17. 
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may see in our Res judicata. As we take leave of you, we pray to God that 
He will bless you. 


The letter was signed by Gisbertus Voetius, Andreas Essenius, 
and Mathias Nethenius.”® The same view was upheld by the 
faculty in 1657, when it published the second part of Res 
judicata.*° 

The theological faculty at Leyden was not so severe in its 
judgment. Although suggesting that the decisions previously 
made by the various synods must be upheld, the faculty did not 
demand restitution, nor did it exhort the church at Enkhuizen 
to “cling to the first love of the churches.”*! Leyden was too 
much under the influence of the new capitalistic class of people. 
Its classis had just begun to waver, and it must have been 
rather difficult for the theological faculty to insist on the execu- 
tion of synodal decrees which the local clergy deemed anti- 
quated. In the same year, 1656, the synod of North Holland, 
held at Alkmaar, decided to give permission to a clerk in a 
“loan bank” at Hoorn to attend the communion service in the 
Reformed church in his city, according to the Res jvdicanda 
issued by the classis of Leyden in 1658. 

Just what had happened since the earlier synods? Res 
jedicanda averred that there was a decided difference between 
a bank properly licensed by the municipal government and one 
merely permitted to function, as had been the case usually in 
the past. Consequently, the new decision was not intended to 
nullify those made by earlier synods, for the change in the 
constituency of the banks, so it was held, necessitated a change 
in the attitude of the church.* It is not surprising that the 
estates of Holland declared in 1658 that henceforth no church 
had the right to deprive any banker of participation in the 
communion service because he was a banker. In due course the 
other provinces followed suit. The new regime was first officially 
introduced in North Holland, where Amsterdam was located. 


2° Cramer, pp. 385-86. 
3° Over de negotie der Lombarden (Knuttel, No. 7907). 


31 A. Eekhof, De theologische faculteit te Leiden in de 17de eeuw (Utrecht, 1921), pp. 
273-74. 


® Res jrdicanda, pp. 132-40. 
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Here the chief offices of the great commercial companies were 
situated, and here capitalism first caused the “first love of the 
churches” to cool, which is exactly the opposite of the process 
imagined by Max Weber and his followers. 

The resolution of the estates of Holland and West Friesland 
was dated March 30, 1658, and read in part as follows: 

After ripe deliberation it has been decided that the question of moneys 
loaned by banks does not fall within the jurisdiction of church boards, 
classes, or synods, but comes under the supervision of the civil government, 
and that therefore the civil officials in the forthcoming synod will declare in 
behalf of the estates that the churches are not to take upon themselves the 
decision regarding the amount of profit the banks are permitted to earn, 
but they must leave that to the discretion of the government, resting assured 
that the latter will take care to protect the public and especially the poor 
against usury and to take the proper steps to insure profit for the majority 
of the population, whether the magistrates shall continue to operate the 
banks themselves or shall lease them to private concerns. Consequently, 
when those persons active in such banks comport themselves to the satis- 
faction of the magistrates, they shall not be suspected or accused of being 
guilty of usury.** 

In consequence of this resolution, the synod of South Holland 
held at Rotterdam in 1660 suggested that the classis of Gouda 
take whatever steps it deemed fitting concerning a lady who 
was in charge of a bank at Vianen, bearing in mind the resolu- 
tion taken by the provincial estates in 1658.** After this synod 
there was no further reference to bankers or Lombards in any 
of the synods of South Holland. This effectiveness of the resolu- 
tion by the provincial estates must appear all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the synods held at The Hague 
in 1624 and at Leyden in 1629 declared that not even the wife 
of a banker was permitted to attend communion service,® while 
in 1639 the synod held at Leyden decided that a banker’s wife 
should be admitted on condition that she expressed displeasure 
at her husband’s type of business. 

33 This resolution was published in Acta der partikuliere synoden van Zuid-Holland, 
1621-1700, Vol. IV, as Vol. XI in the series entitled Rijks geschiedkundige publicatién, 
kleine serie (The Hague, 1912), pp. 72-73. 

% Acta, IV (R.G.P., Vol. XI), p. 184. 

3% Tbid., I (R.G.P., Vol. IID, 124 and 301-2. 

% Tbid., II (R.G.P., Vol. V), 220. 
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‘Thus, it can be determined very clearly when and how the 
simple tenets of Calvinistic faith, with its emphasis on soberness 
and charity, began to be tainted by the spirit of excessive 
financial gain so characteristic of the inhabitants of the province 
of Holland. Where Calvinism was the strongest, as in Utrecht 
and in Friesland, the “first love” was harbored the longest, 
because commerce and industry on a large scale were unable to 
penetrate those provinces. Only after the bankers met the terms 
proposed by such men as Voetius, by greatly lowering the rates 
of interest and by helping the communities to give sufficient 
financial support to the poor, were they permitted to partake 
of the sacrament of communion in Utrecht and Friesland.*’ 

Closely related to the question of rates of interest to be 
charged on loans was that of the amount of money which a 
person might legitimately earn and keep for himself. This ques- 
tion has been discussed by Beins, who quotes extensively from 
some of the leading Calvinists in the Netherlands, especially 
from Professor G. Ames (Amesius), at Franeker, a former Puri- 
tan from England; the Rev. I. Cloppenburgh, mentioned above; 
Professor G. Voetius, at Utrecht, also mentioned above; and 
Professor L. Danaeus, at Leyden. He also refers to the influ- 
ential preacher Trigland at Amsterdam, the author of an ec- 
clesiastical history of the Netherlands in the first half of the 
seventeenth century,** who was noted for having stated that 
one should keep only enough money for his personal needs and 
give the rest to the poor.*® 


37 In 1659 the Walloon Reformed churches in the Netherlands joined the churches 
in the province of Holland by declaring that henceforth a person who was employed in 
a bank would be permitted to attend the communion service on condition that ‘the 
magistrates would take upon themselves the responsibility of determining how much 
interest the bankers might charge provided that said magistrate be constrained to 
abide by the judgments of our venerable pastors.’ See Livre synodal contenant les 
articles résolus dans les synodes des églises wallonnes des Pays-Bas (The Hague, 1896), 
I, 574. See E. Baasch, Holldndische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1927), pp. 206-15. 
Note also Baasch’s positive rejection of the thesis of Weber, which he seems to ascribe 
to F. Rachfahl (Kalvinismus und Kapitalismus); see pp. 7-8 of Baasch’s work. 


38 Jacobus Triglandus, Kerckelycke geschiedenissen (Amsterdam, 1660), containing 
1,161 folio pages, a veritable mine of information concerning the dispute between the 
Remonstrants and the Counter Remonstrants. 


5° Beins, p. 130. 
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It is, however, disconcerting to observe that Beins has not 
attempted to make a distinction between Puritanism and Cal- 
vinism, and that he also has failed to show whether practice 
followed theory. For example, the learned Festus Hommius, as 
stout a defender of the Counter Remonstrants as Trigland, ac- 
cumulated a capital amounting to 25,000 guilders.*° Again, 
Ames can scarcely be quoted as a typical Calvinist, since on 
numerous occasions he speaks and writes as an English Puri- 
tan, asserting that “man can do something of himself prepara- 
tory to regeneration.” Indeed, many more citations than 
Beins has given will be required before anyone can decide with 
certainty what were the political, sociological, and economic 
views of the Calvinists in the Netherlands from 1555 to 1700. 
And as for the Puritans, no definite system of thought can be 
discovered, for the excellent reason that the Puritans did not 
develop such a system. 

The truth is that the medieval church was responsible for 
several theories and practices which, according to many Prot- 
estants of our day, were first evolved by the Protestants, such 
as the emphasis upon doing one’s daily tasks with scrupulous 
care,” the dignity and worth of commerce and industry,” 

“Pp. J. Wijminga, Festus Hommius (Leyden, 1899), p. 401. Hommius not only 


served as the assistant of Gomarus in the latter’s famous debate with Arminius but 
was also secretary of the synod of Dordrecht in 1618-19, and he edited the canons of 
that synod. 

“ R. Bronkema, p. 103. 

@ C, Poulet, Histoire du Christianisme, I (Paris, 1934), 130; J. Haessle, Das Arbeits- 
ethos der Kirche (Freiburg, 1923), p. 139; J. Schrijnen, Uit het leven der oude kerk 
(Utrecht, 1918); A. Bigelmair, Die Beteiligung der Christen am dffentlichen Leben in 
vorkonstantinischer Zeit (1912). 

* Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, Secunda secundae, question LXXVII, 
art. 4, ad 1: “Unde nihil prohibet lucrum ordinari ad aliquem finem necessarium 
vel etiam honestum, et sic negotiatio licita redditur, sicut cum aliquis lucrum 
moderatum, quod negotiando quaerit, ordinat ad domus suae sustentationem vel 
etiam ad subveniendum indigentibus; vel etiam cum aliquis negotiationi intendit 
propter publicam utilitatem, ne si res necessariae ad vitam patriae desint et lucrum 
expectat non quasi finem sed quasi stipendium laboris.’’ These words of the eminent 
saint and scholar sound very much like those uttered or written four hundred years 
later by numerous Calvinists and Puritans. The latter also recommended that money 
might properly be accumulated first for the maintenance of one’s family, and the 
balance to be used for providing the needy with alms and for the welfare of the com- 
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as well as the necessity of acquiring a comfortable in- 
come.** 

Although the view is now almost universally accepted that 
Luther, owing to the influence of the canon law, was at least 
as much opposed to interest charged on loans as were the Catho- 
lics before him, it should be noted that in the Byzantine Empire 
the charging of interest on loans was officially sanctioned by 
the government, the rates being 4 per cent on large amounts, 
6 per cent on moderate sums, 8 per cent to professional money- 
lenders, and 12 per cent on capital needed for transmarine 
enterprises. Is it likely that the merchants of western Europe 
knew nothing about this? And is it necessary to pass over the 
two sermons of Luther entitled the “Short” (1519) and the 
“Long sermon on usury” (1520)? Here the author says spe- 
cifically that it is not a violation of the spiritual law to charge 
4 per cent, 5 per cent, or 6 per cent on sums loaned to farmers, 
the rate of interest depending on the quality of the soil to be 
cultivated by the recipient of the loan.” 

Much has been written about the environment that is sup- 
posed to have shaped the “peasant mind” of Luther, on the one 
hand, and the very different environment that formed the 
“bourgeois mind” of Calvin, on the other. The result was 
thought to be that Luther was unable to break with the canon 
law (although in his Address to the German nobility he said plainly 
enough that every page of the canon law should be considered 
out of date), while Calvin showed a remarkable aptitude for 
fostering the spirit of modern capitalism (although he remained 
a poor man, and Luther became a wealthy man). This differ- 
ence between Luther’s peasant mentality and Calvin’s bour- 
geois mind had far-reaching effects, so we are often informed, 


munity as a whole. Whether this was all to be done primarily for the glory of God or 
for one’s neighbor, the motives and the results of these motives were very nearly the 
same. 

“4 Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles, Book I, Part III, chap. cxxxiv: “Exteriores 
divitiae sunt necessariae ad bonum virtutis, cum per eas sustentemus corpus et aliis 
subveniamus.”” See also Fanfani, pp. 85-88. 


48M. Luther, Werke (Weimar ed.), VI (1888), 6 and 58. 
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since it accounts for the enormous wealth acquired by the Dutch 
people during the seventeenth century and the staggering pov- 
erty in Germany during the same period. The truth is that 
Calvin merely accepted the rate of interest that had been per- 
mitted by the city council of Geneva before his time, that he 
never understood the meaning of the word “‘interest,”’ and that 
he knew far less about economic problems than did Luther.“ 
The latter, when Calvin was only ten years old, fully discussed 
the rates of interest that should be charged on loans.*’ 

In the period between 1550 and 1650 a considerable number 
of Calvinist writers urged that property should be held as much 
as possible in common, and by the middle of the seventeenth 
century it was not exceptional for writers and preachers to 
lament the passing of brotherly love, simple tastes, and charity. 
But all of this was no more or no less than the spread and the 
subsequent loss of the spirit of primitive Christianity. The 
preachers and the professors gave evidence of this in their re- 
peated references to biblical passages. The doctrine of predesti- 
nation itself was held dear, not so much because of the authority 
of John Calvin as of the manner in which Paul had discussed 
it in his Epistle to the Romans. Naturally, the elect worked 
with assurance of divine favor, and they wanted to do every- 
thing in their power for the glory of God. But was not that 
merely a symptom of great religious fervor rather than strict 
adherence to the narrow doctrine of Calvin and his church in 
Geneva? 

It was a hard thing for Voetius, for example, to be told so 
often by opponents that he resembled the Roman Catholics 
in his attitude toward the bankers; and it was unpleasant to 
offend the magistrates for so many years. He did not appeal 
to Calvin in his defense but quoted from the Word of God. 
After all, to love one’s neighbor was plain Christianity; to work 
hard, to save the pennies, to maintain the principles of equity, 
and to follow in the footsteps of the Savior was no novelty. 
The numerous quotations given by Beins could just as readily be 

A. Hyma, Christianity, capitalism and communism, chaps. ii and iii. 

4’ Luther, VI, 53-55. 
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duplicated by selecting passages from leading Lutheran or Cath- 
olic divines. Nay, more than that, the Catholics have the ad- 
vantage, as may be witnessed in the work of the Franciscans, 
the Dominicans, and many other brotherhoods. With deepest 
shame did Voetius recognize the fact that the Dutch East India 
Company, unlike the Portuguese and the Spanish commercial 
companies, paid very little attention to missionary work among 
the heathen. Consequently, the Japanese gladly welcomed the 
Dutch merchants during the second half of the seventeenth 
century, because the Dutch, who were less religious than the 
Portuguese, came only to make money, not to make Christians. 

The Arminians throve in the province of Holland and, to- 
gether with the more worldly and more liberal among the 
orthodox Calvinists, became the leaders of business,‘* while in 
Utrecht, Groningen, and Friesland primitive Calvinism kept 
Arminianism in check. 

In the city of Amsterdam 


the greatest diversity of faith and of original habitat existed, both among the 
proletariat and among the leading members of the bourgeoisie, the owners 
of the industrial and commercial establishments, who exploited labor. Never- 
theless, the greater capitalists belonged for the most part to those families 
which in the days before the religious dissensions had carried on commerce on 
a large scale. But since many foreigners had recently arrived from the south- 
ern Netherlands, together with Protestants and Catholics from the outlying 
Dutch provinces, the bourgeoisie was readily inclined to sympathize with the 
various religious beliefs current in the city.“ 


48 The richest man in Amsterdam about the year 1620 was Jacob Poppen, whose 
wife was a Catholic and whose son was brought up as a Catholic. Nevertheless, he was 
mayor of Amsterdam in the period of the Calvinistic control of the city (1618-25, when 
the Counter Remonstrants had defeated the Remonstrants, or Arminians). At his 
death in 1624 his estate was worth 1,000,000 florins, which was an enormous sum for 
that time. See the interesting notes on numerous wealthy families in Amsterdam from 
1500 to 1625 in W. van Ravesteyn, Onderzoekingen over de economische en sociale ontwik- 
keling van Amsterdam gedurende de 16de en het eerste kwartaal de 17de eeuw (Amsterdam, 
1906), pp. 272-362, and especially, pp. 331-33. The author also makes useful comments 
about the doctrine of predestination and on the way in which the majority of the 
people in the province of Holland began to look upon the war against Spain as a struggle 
for the supremacy of Calvinism (pp. 210-12). He shows that the poorest classes tended 
more and more to become fanatical Calvinists. 


 Tbid., p. 196. 
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Influential statesmen and writers like Cornelis Pietersz. Hooft 
and Hugo Grotius sought to lead the masses to a more en- 
lightened treatment of “heretics” than the ministers in the Re- 
formed church were willing to permit. Religious toleration was 
necessary in Amsterdam, but in the provincial capitals, such as 
Groningen in the north, the clergy could continue with their 
persecution of nonconformists: 


In such small and economically self-sufficient towns it was perhaps pos- 

sible to do what the magistrates of Groningen did in 1602 when they pro- 
hibited the exercise of every form of religious worship except that of the 
Reformed church. 
There is no doubt that the poorer classes of people in Amster- 
dam and elsewhere looked up to the church as the necessary 
means of salvation, whereas the more prominent men and women 
saw much that was good in all the religious denominations 
and, as a result, were not so easily awed by the authority of 
the Calvinistic clergy. The extraordinary development of litera- 
ture and the fine arts in the province of Holland was, for the 
most part, the work of Remonstrants, like Hugo Grotius; of 
liberals among the Calvinists, like Rembrandt; and of Catho- 
lies, like Vondel. 

The role played by the Jews in the rise of capitalism in Am- 
sterdam was generally exaggerated until the excellent study of 
Dr. Herbert I. Bloom was published.*' The share of the ortho- 
dox Calvinists has likewise been overestimated by many critics, 
and probably for the same reason, namely, the lack of sufficient 
research. Capitalism in the Dutch Republic expanded natural- 
ly, as may be seen from an examination of the trade with the 
Baltic countries, which with the fishing industry furnished the 
foundation of Dutch naval and commercial power during the 
seventeenth century. 

For example, in 1503 a total of 1,222 ships passed legitimately 
through the Sound, of which 718 came from the province of - 
Holland and only 46 from Friesland—a clear indication of the 


5° Thid., p. 207. 
51 The economic activities of the Jews of Amsterdam in ithe seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (Williamsport, Pa., 1937). 
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supremacy of the Dutch merchants in the Baltic Sea when 
there were practically no Jews active in commerce in the Neth- 
erlands and when there were no Protestants at all. During the 
following fifty years, Friesland’s share in the Baltic trade rose 
to the highest percentage ever recorded, that is, 799 ships out 
of a total of 3,283 which passed through the Sound in 1564, 
against 2,425 for Holland. At this time Calvinism was just 
entering Friesland from the south; and, if this religion actually 
helped the growth of commerce and industry, it should have 
benefited Friesland more than any other Dutch province, for 
Friesland became predominantly Calvinistic after 1564. But the 
figures show a contrary trend. In 1574, Friesland had only 46 
out of 4,567; in 1575, 36 out of 3,786; in 1576, 52 out of 3,885; 
in 1577, 252 out of 4,784; in 1578, 354 out of 5,010; in 1579, 
380 out of 3,772; in 1580, 401 out of 3,832; in 1581, 421 out of 
4,262; in 1582, 442 out of 4,946; in 1583, 529 out of 5,371; in 
1584, 449 out of 4,898; in 1585, 360 out of 4,103; and in 1587, 
502 out of 6,465. The figures for the period from 1587 to 1660 
remain approximately the same as those from 1580 to 1587, 
while those for Holland also show about the same percentage 
after 1587 as they do before 1587: in 1587, 2,254 out of 6,465; 
in 1594, 2,974 out of 6,208; in 1600, 1,778 out of 4,288; and in 
1608, 3,387 out of 6,582. 

Commerce with southern Europe, the Levant, the Far East, 
and America showed Friesland and Groningen in an even more 
unfavorable light when compared with the province of Holland, 
for the latter controlled at least ten times as much of the trade 
as the two northern, that is, the two most thoroughly Calvinis- 
tic, provinces together. These provinces were equally inferior 
to Holland in the textile industries, which were controlled 
largely by Leiden, Haarlem, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. The 
place formerly occupied by Flanders had been usurped by Hol- 
land.** Again Holland completely overshadowed the northern 


52 See the elaborate tables in the appendix of van Ravesteyn’s book. See also N. E. 
Bang, Tabeller over skibsfart og varetransport gennem Ocresund, 1497-1660, Vol. 1 
(Copenhagen, 1906). 

53 See E. Baasch, pp. 75-174. 
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provinces in nearly all the other leading industries, the pub- 
lishing trade, and banking. 

During the days of greatest prosperity for the Dutch Re- 
public as a whole, the provinces in which Calvinism was the 
strongest shared the least in the process of capitalistic growth. 
The present writer, who has spent approximately twenty years 
in Friesland and Groningen, is impelled to conclude that Cal- 
vinism in the Netherlands retarded the development of capital- 
ism. 

Unfortunately, little has been known about the history of 
Calvinism in the northern regions in the Dutch Republic and 
in the northwestern corner of Germany, and it was a great sur- 
prise to many Americans to learn in 1936 that the first president 
of Harvard College was an alumnus of the University of Frane- 
ker in Friesland. Hundreds of Puritans were educated there 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, when Friesland 
was the chief bulwark of orthodox Calvinism on the continent 
of Europe, although it had lost its prominent place in the 
Netherlands as a commercial center of international importance. 
King James I of England and his archbishop, Abbot, strongly 
favored Franeker above Leyden in the period between 1610 
and 1616, because Leyden had appointed Vorstius to replace 
Arminius, and the former was regarded by the English king as 
a worse heretic than Arminius. At about the same time there 
lived in East Friesland the learned Johannes Althusius, recog- 
nized today as “the clearest and most profound thinker which 
Calvinism has produced in the realm of political science.’ 

At the international Calvinist synod held at Dordrecht, in 
1618-19, where representatives from England, Scotland, Switz- 
erland, and several German states were present, the meetings 
were presided over by Bogerman, preacher at Leeuwarden, the 
capital of Friesland; while the leading Dutch scholar from the 
ranks of the Counter Remonstrants was Professor Sybrandus 
Lubbertus of Franeker. The influence of Lubbertus upon English 
Puritanism may be seen in the six thousand letters of his to be 


54 See C. J. Friedrich, Politica methodice digesta of Johannes Althusius (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932), p. xviii. 
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found in the British Museum; and his masterful definition of 
predestination given in the formal report at the synod of Dor- 
drecht is worthy of serious study.™ 

It would seem, therefore, that Professor Holl need not have 
gone so far as to say that Calvinism, which had been the op- 
ponent of capitalism in the beginning, became, at least in Eng- 
land and America—owing to its inherent qualities of thrift, love 
of order, integrity, egoism, and renunciation—the vehicle of 
the spirit of modern capitalism. He could have maintained 
his opinion from the beginning until the end, namely, that where 
the great centers of industry and commerce were, Calvinism 
lost its pristine purity; while in the northern provinces of the 
Netherlands, where over 70 per cent of the people were orthodox 
Calvinists,*’ and in Scotland, strangely neglected by Weber and 
his sympathizers but nevertheless a much more thoroughly Cal- 
vinistic country than either England or New England, the faith 
of John Calvin carried on amid poverty-stricken populations, 
so that the poor always had to be subsidized by the wealthier 
element in the church. In those regions the same old traits 
can still be examined by the lover of truth; and they will be 
found, after honest and painstaking study, as Voetius, Gomarus, 
and Lubbertus had hoped that they would remain. The people 
there are still as industrious as the Catholics had been in 
Flanders and Holland before the opening of the sixteenth 
century. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


5 See the Acts of the synod, mentioned above, pp. 11-16; see also pp. 16-22. 

% K. Holl, III, 402. 

57 In 1580 the provincial government of Friesland declared all the property of the 
old church confiscated, directed that all revenues accruing from this property be re- 
served for the maintenance of the Reformed church, and requested each parish to ap- 
point a new minister. See L. Knappert, Gesch. der Ned. Herv. kerk, 1, 47. In the province 
of Groningen the former Roman Catholic church buildings were so thoroughly “re- 
formed”’ that today it is difficult to find a single object of veneration which escaped the 
iconoclasts. See G. A. Wumkes, De gereformeerde kerk in de Ommelanden tusschen 
Eems en Lauwers (1595-1796) (Groningen, 1905), pp. 8-12. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN EGYPT* 1849-63 


DAVID R. SERPELL 


TH the disappearance of Mehemet Ali, Egypt 
entered on a period of her existence which, until 
recently, has met with scant attention.’ The inter- 

est of the great powers was not diminished; English influence 
over Abbas? only gave way to French control over Said.* The 
weakness of the Egyptian government, however, gave an op- 
portunity to the representatives of lesser powers, whose adopted 
position as interpreters of the Ottoman Capitulations meant 
that their dealings, should they be extended beyond their proper 
_ scope, would be restricted only by their repudiation by a home 
government or through the discovery of a limit to Egyptian 
acquiescence. 

Consuls of the smaller states had already realized the possi- 
bilities of possible abuse of privilege under Mehemet Ali.‘ 
Under his successors, however, they were able to exploit their 
positions on a scale quite unwarranted by the economic or 


* The research for this essay was done while the author held a fellowship at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

1See M. Sabry, L’empire égyptien sous Ismail et l’ingérence anglo-frangaise (Paris, 
1983); and A. Sammarco, Précis de l'histoire d’ Egypte, Vol. IV: Les régnes de’ Abbas, de 
Said et d’Ismail (Rome, 1935). M. Sabry is principally concerned with the ambitions 
of Great Britain and France and exaggerates the malevolence of the consuls with regard 
to Egyptian independence. This fault is avoided by M. Sammarco, who is, however, 
little concerned with the consular problem. 

2See A. Sammarco, p. 11 (documents quoted); N. W. Senior, Conversations and 
journals in Egypt and Malta (2 vols.; London, 1882), I, 208; also D. A. Cameron, Egypt 
in the nineteenth century (London, 1898), p. 228. 

3 U.S. department of state, dispatches (hereafter cited as D.S.D.), Egypt 2, July 
(undated), 1854; ibid., Feb. 6, 1855. “‘He [Said] has surrendered himself into the hands 
of a small clique of Frenchmen, who fool him to the top of his bent.’’ English influence 
was “below zero.” 

* Parliamentary papers, Vol. XXI (1840), “Report on Egypt and Candia,” by John 
Bowring; D.S.D., Cyprus, Alexandria, Stancho I, Apr. 15, 1837. 
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political status of the nations they represented. Much naturally 
depended on the character of the individual; a certain vigi- 
lance, for instance, might be inspired by national pride.® It is 
interesting, however, to observe how far the consuls-general of 
a distant and still developing state could proceed, relying more 
on the weakness of the Egyptian government than on the ac- 
tive support of their own. 

The United States was concerned only diplomatically with 
Egypt at rare intervals and in special cases. Economically, 
too, her stake was small. In this position she was not alone; 
for, of the seventeen nations represented at Alexandria, four— 
France, Austria, Greece, and, above all, Great Britain—held 
in their hands the commerce of Egypt. At a time when Ameri- 
can merchant shipping was growing rapidly and when American 
traders were competing successfully for markets elsewhere in 
the Near East,* the failure of the United States to introduce its 
goods into Egypt deserves some explanation. 

In 1837, Consul Gliddon’ had reported on Mehemet Ali’s 
desire to create commercial relations with the United States 
as a “great neutral power” from which he might need aid, and 
gave a list of the commissions with which the Pasha had en- 
trusted him as an earnest of his intentions. He added, however, 

5 “Many of my countrymen can testify that I have obtained satisfaction and redress 
....in much less time than my colleagues of ‘the most favoured nations.’ . . . . The 
day is past when in reply to a remonstrance of an American Consul an Egyptian Min- 


ister will again say that the engineers have received orders to ‘passer outre’’’ (D.S.D., 
Egypt 1, June 11, 1850). 

6 Ibid., Egypt 2, May 1, 1856, reporting an increase in the American commerce 
in the Red Sea. The Arabian coffee trade was “chiefly in American bottoms’’; also 
some slave trade. See also E. Weiss, “Commerce with Egypt and Arabia,’’ Hunt’s 
merchants’ magazine and commercial review, XXXIV (1856), 560: “The trade in 
Sumatra pepper, Mocha coffee, and Indo-Malayan produces in the Mediterranean is 
now wholly in our possession. .. . . The Salem vessels have visited Mocha since 1810; 
they extended this trade lately ....up to Hoieda and Massawah.”’ “Our foreign 
commerce has reached a magnitude and extent nearly equal to that of the first mari- 
time power of the earth, and exceeding that of any other’’ (President Pierce, Dec. 4, 
1854). See also U.S. senate executive documents (hereafter cited as S.E.D.) 33 cong., 
2 sess., No. 1, p. 1; and S. E. Morison, Maritime history of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1921) for American trade in the Mediterranean. 


7G. R. Gliddon, United States consul at Cairo, 1837-39. 
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that the main obstacles to the establishment of such commerce 
were the similarity of staple exports, mutual ignorance concern- 
ing American and Egyptian government and institutions, and 
the hindrances provided by other foreign merchants.*® 

The increase of American travel and the interest of Said (if 
not that of Abbas)* gradually lessened the handicap of igno- 
rance; and the repeal of the British Navigation Acts in 1849, as 
the consul was prompt to observe, gave 


a very advantageous opening to our commerce for a direct trade with this 
country, to which the great impediment that has heretofore existed has been 
the difficulty of finding a return cargo or freight. 


Now American traders would be able to take grain to Britain, 
and without difficulty secure a cargo for America at Liverpool. 
For the Egyptian market the consul suggested cotton manu- 
factures, furniture, flour, and rum.!° The consul’s advice was 
repeated by Commissioner Marshall" three years later (with 
the addition of ““American ice, hams, cheese’’).'!2 He remarked, 
however, that 


Great Britain commands the commerce of the country..... The British 
merchant prefers to supply the genuine American article, rather than to 
permit the introduction of it through American instrumentalities. .... It 
would be well that the admitted demand for cotton manufactures should 
be known to our manufacturers, to the end that they may avail themselves 
of the profits to spring from a direct sale through their own agents, instead of 
yielding them to British factors.’’ 


§D.S.D., Cyprus, Alexandria, Stancho I, Apr. 15, 1837. 

* ““H. H. has evinced so strong a distaste to the discussion and supervision of Foreign 
Affairs with the different consuls that he has refused them audience for that purpose”’ 
(ibid., Egypt 1, Mar. 22, 1849). See also a report of an audience by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
of Boston (ibid., Aug. 18, 1851 [enclosure]): “I hope, said his high turbaned Excellency, 
that your master the King of the United States is in good health.” 

10 Tbid., Jan. 8, 1850; June 11, 1850. A little later, May 15, 1851, appears the first 
document, an illustrated report on the Egyptian camel by Linant Bey, in a negotiation 
which culminated in two attempts (1855 and 1856) to introduce camels into the United 
States for military purposes. The report is printed, undated, in S.E.D., 34 cong., 3 sess., 
No. 62 (1857). See also A. A. Gray, Camels in western America (San Francisco, 1930). 

"Humphrey Marshall, United States commissioner to China, 1852-54, then on his 
way east to take up his appointment. 

2 By 1857 a company for the regular supply of American ice was in operation 
(D.S.D., Egypt 2, Nov. 4, 1857). 

13 Letter from Cairo, Dec. 4, 1852 (U.S. house executive documents [hereafter cited 
as H.E.D.], 33 cong., 1 sess., No. 123, p. 2). 
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American direct trade, however, made little progress. Five 
cargoes of American produce in 1851, though they found good 
markets,'‘ were not followed at all in 1852; and the few vessels 
that arrived in the succeeding years generally cleared from 
Alexandria in ballast. The need of a reliable American estab- 
lishment in Egypt continued until 1856, when “some American 
houses” were established,!® encouraged perhaps by Said’s in- 
vitation to foreign traders (and particularly to Americans),” at 
his accession. Orders for mechanical goods followed (steamers, 
and locomotives and rolling stock for the new railway extension 
to Suez) ;!* but the import and export figures show little trade 
beyond that created by government orders,’® and the desire 
for a home cargo, one of the reasons for commercial support of 
the Suez Canal project in the United States,”° remained un- 
satisfied. There appears to have been no real attempt by the 
American importers to enter the cotton-goods market, in spite 
of repeated encouragement by the consuls. There is certainly 
no ground for the statement of M. Sabry that the United States 
government was in favor of establishing “groups of foreign 
interests” in Egypt during Said’s reign.” 

“D.S.D., Egypt 1, Feb. 21, 1852. 8 [bid., June 1, 1853. 

16 Tbid., Egypt 2, May 1, 1856. 

17 Said “expressed the most friendly sentiments towards the United States, and his 
desire to make the connection more intimate. As an earnest of his intentions he has 
ordered an American steamer... . . Also expressed the hope that our Merchants would 
now find it to their interest to open a trade with Egypt’’ (ibid., Sept. 18, 1854). 

18 Tbid.; also ibid., May 9, 1855; July 10, 1855; Nov. 4, 1857; Sept. 5, 1859. 

19 The figures obtainable for Egypt alone in this period are: 


Im E ts 

Year (trom Raypt)| (to 

93 , 083 560 
1858-59 105 ,399 1,650 
1860-61. 26,329 60,420 


Egyptian exports were almost entirely of rags and (1859-61) of gum; United States 
exports were of machinery and furniture (H.E.D. [commerce and navigation, statistical 
reports, 1855-62}). 

20 See, e.g., De Bow’s review (New Orleans), XXI (1856), 644-48. 

21M. Sabry, p. 51. 
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A further reason for the lack of regular commercial inter- 
course was given by Consul-general Thayer when he accom- 
panied Said to the London exhibition of 1862. He wrote pri- 
vately to Seward, the secretary of state: 

Much of the improved machinery needed in Egypt could be obtained 
cheaper and better in the United States than elsewhere, if contractors would 
only be content with ordinary and reasonable profits. .. . . It cannot be too 
carefully remembered that the making of fat contracts in furnishing supplies 
to the free handed and liberal ruler of Egypt is fatal to any steady and con- 
tinuous trade.” 


Toward the close of Said’s reign the Civil War dealt another 
blow to hopes of increasing American trade in Egypt. Mer- 
chants were afraid of Confederate privateers in the Mediter- 
ranean; and the carrying trade, which at last, between 1857 
and 1861, had begun to progress steadily, if slowly, was seriously 
affected by the increase of insurance rates on American ships.”* 
By 1866 there were but two American vessels calling at Alex- 
andria,”* where in 1861 there had been twenty-four.” 

The Civil War, however, aroused mutual interest in the prob- 
lem of the cotton supply. Little attention had previously been 
paid to Egyptian cotton by the United States government, 
after an assurance from the consul-general in 1854 that “the 
idea of America’s finding a rival in Egypt for the culture of 
cotton is simply farcical.’ Nevertheless, on November 7, 1861, 
a confidential dispatch from Seward to Thayer?’ authorized him 
to appoint one Ayoub Bey Traboulsi** as an agent to procure 


2D.S.D., Egypt 3, July 11, 1862. 23 Thid., Feb. 24, 1865. 

24 Parliamentary papers, XXITX (1867), 291. 

% H.E.D., 37 cong., 3 sess., Vol. XII (Alexandria). 

*D.S.D., Egypt 2, Jan. 10, 1854. 

27 Thayer had already secured an assurance that American capitalists should have 
the same advantages (in making advances to the fellaheen) as the English, in efforts to 
make good the deficiency in the American cotton supply. No advantage appears to 
have been taken of this (ibid., Egypt 3, Aug. 28, 1861). 

28 Ayoub Bey was at the moment trying to secure American “protection’”’ in order 
to prosecute a claim under that consulate’s aegis against the Egyptian government. 
The United States was under some obligation to him for his services in ferreting out the 
perpetrators of an outrage against American citizens at Jaffa in 1859, and Seward hit 
on this way of procuring information and deferring consideration of Ayoub Bey’s re- 
quest (ibid., July 30, 1861). 
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full statistics on the growth of cotton in Egypt and to discover 
information about Turkish seaports which might be useful in 
dealing with Confederate privateers.?® Seward wrote later: 

Under the circumstances it has seemed to the Government an obvious duty 
to cast about and examine the capacities of other countries for cotton culture 
and stimulate it as much as possible, and thus to counteract the destructive 
designs of the factious monopolists at home.*® 


The information forthcoming from Ayoub Bey proved not only 
“very gratifying” but of “such vast significance”’ that the secre- 
tary of state decided to publish it without delay. In December, 
1862, he wrote to Thayer: 

The insurrectionary cotton states must indeed be blind to their own welfare 
if they do not see how their prosperity and all their hopes are passing away 
when they find Egypt, Asia Minor, and India supplying the world with cotton, 
and California furnishing the gold for its purchase.*! 


In Egypt the cotton crop increased enormously, from 
60,000,000 pounds in 1861 to 173,000,000 pounds in 1864, 
bringing about a considerable inflow of money. Rents were 
doubled; European immigrants poured into Egypt; the rate of 
interest extracted by usurers from the fellaheen sank from 7 per 
cent per mensem to 10 per cent per annum.” 

The price of cotton, however, was dependent on the course 
of the Civil War. News that the authorities at Washington had 
ordered the southern ports to be opened by a squadron caused 
a fall from $25 to $21 the cantar.** Premature reports of the 
conclusion of peace had a similar effect;** and the final peace 
inevitably created a financial crisis.* 

Apart from, and despite, questions arising out of the Capitu- 
lations, the United States remained on friendly terms with the 
Egyptian government during these years. The department of 
state, however, was stirred to an active interest in Egypt only 

29 U.S. department of state, instructions (hereafter cited as D.S.I.), Barbary powers, 
Nov. 7, 1861. 

30 Thid., Apr. 8, 1862. 

4 [bid., Dec. 2, 1862; Dec. 15, 1862. 

2 D.S.D., Egypt 3, Mar. 5, 1863; Feb. 24, 1865. 

38 Ibid., Nov. 13, 1861. 

4 Thid., Feb. 24, 1865. % Tbid., June 4, 1865. 
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by the Crimean War and the Civil War. On each occasion its 
aim was to protect American commerce and shipping.* 

The attempt of the United States to secure the signature of 
Egypt, as a separate power, to a “convention in relation to 
neutral rights,” at a time when the preservation of the Ottoman 
Empire was a major issue—and, indeed, one of the causes of a 
European war in which Egypt as part of that empire was a 
participant*’—is a matter of some interest. 

The position occupied by Egypt in the eyes of the United 
States from the date of the appointment of the first American 
consul-general was one which it would have been particularly 
hard to define. “Egypt,” said Secretary Buchanan’s instruc- 
tions in 1848, “has become, in point of fact, an independent 
Power.”’** These and later instructions were included in the 
volume devoted to the Barbary powers, with which the United 
States had concluded separate treaties as early as 1795; and 
under both Clayton and Marcy correspondence dealing with 
the privilege of “protection” referred to precedents in those 
dominions rather than in Asia Minor.*® In August, 1854, how- 
ever, Secretary Marcy wrote to the consul-general at Alex- 
andria on that point, referring to him rather as one of the 
consuls “in Turkey.’’*° 

On September 8, 1854, Marcy, continuing his attempts in 
that year to secure bilateral conventions concerning neutral 
rights at sea, sent similarly worded instructions to the consuls- 
general at Tunis, Tripoli, Tangier, and Alexandria.“’ The con- 


% See C. Savage, Policy of the United States toward maritime commerce in war (Wash- 
ington, 1934), Vol. I, Nos. 102 (p. 372), 121 (p. 427). 

87 See G. Hanotaux (ed.) Histoire de la nation égyptienne, Vol. VI: L’ Egypte de 1801 
a 1882 by F. Charles-Roux (Paris, 1931), p. 261. 

38 October 25, 1848. See D.S.D., Egypt 3, Mar. 14, 1865. 

%D.S.I., Barbary powers, Jan. 14, 1850; May 15, 1854. 

© Tbid., Aug. 16, 1854. 

“| As far as the present writer has been able to ascertain, attention has not hitherto 
been drawn to these instructions, or, in the case of Egypt, to their implications. They 
were copies of similar instructions sent on the same day to Spain, another Mediterranean 
power (D.S.1., Spain 2, Sept. 8, 1854). It seems probable that a total misunderstanding 
of the position of Egypt within the Ottoman Empire led to the invitation, which was 
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suls-general were to propose the adoption by the respective 
powers of the principles that free ships made free goods, con- 
traband excepted, and that the property of neutrals, not con- 
traband, found on board of enemies’ ships should not be con- 
fiscable. The instructions to Edwin de Leon, then consul- 
general at Alexandria, concluded: 

Should the government of Egypt be disposed to meet the views of the 
President of the United States this government will promptly enter into treaty 
stipulations with that of Egypt upon the subject. 

The projet was at once submitted and explained to Said. 
De Leon reported: 

I did not fail to impress upon him all the bearings of the question, and the 

importance of this recognition, by the United States, of his rights as a heredi- 
tary prince, and of the Political Status of Egypt. 
Said was impressed, remarking on “the very different spirit 
in which he was treated by the other Great Powers, which 
sought to subjugate him to the will of the Porte’; but he 
refused to participate, being, he said, too weak to resist the 
pressure which the Porte, through its allies, might put upon him, 
present.” 

The matter was not pressed further. The United States, how- 
ever, continued to pay slight attention to the ties between 
Alexandria and Constantinople. Consul-general Thayer omitted 
to secure the necessary berat on his appointment to Egypt in 
1861, and this led to some difficulty with the Porte when his 
successor arrived in 1864. The dispatch explaining the position 
did not succeed in arousing more comment in the department 
of state than the penciled observation: ““The Berat is of no 
great importance either way.” 


then enlarged upon by the consul-general. The department’s lack of interest in Egyp- 
tian fields of commerce, and the documents now quoted appear to outweigh considera- 
tion of any attempt to take advantage of Said’s recent accession or of the consul’s 
successful protection of the Greek population in April, 1854 (see below, p. 360). The 
consul had then suggested, without effect, that the United States should try to profit 
from the gratitude of the Greek nation by establishing a naval station in the Mediter- 
ranean (D.S.D., Egypt 2, Apr. 18, May 4, June 4, July 6, 1854; D.S.I., Barbary powers, 
May 15, 1854; H.E.D., 33 cong., 2 sess., No. 12). 


“D.S.D., Egypt 2, Nov. 30, 1854. “D.S.D., Egypt 3, Oct. 26, 1864. 
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The Civil War, raising the question of the cotton supply, 
naturally increased the friendly interest of Said in the United 
States. Thayer, to whom this friendliness was largely due,*! 
reported in November, 1861: 


The Vice Roy of Egypt has again shown his goodwill to the United States 
by directing the Captain of the Port of Alexandria to exclude all vessels 
bearing an unrecognized flag from the harbours of Egypt,” 


and added, a few days later, that the viceroy was not excluding 
all privateers but only those of the Confederates.“ Said also 
displayed his benevolent intentions by attempting, without 
success, to sell 47,357 Minié rifles to the Federal government.*’ 
To prevent Confederate agents from persuading Said to change 
his attitude, Seward ordered Thayer to accompany the viceroy 
on his journey to England in 1862.** 

The development of the Suez Canal project under Said ex- 
cited little interest in the department of state, though the 
consuls reported fully on the progress of the scheme and on the 
rivalry between the French and the English.*® Seward thought 
the design was “calculated to benefit universal commerce’’;*° 
but both the administration and the nation were more con- 
cerned with development in the west, and they remained apa- 
thetic.*' The consul-general, De Leon, who had been one of the 
first to offer help to De Lesseps,'” later became less enthusiastic, 
and discouraged Said from attempting to proceed without the 


44 Tbid., Rev. G. Lansing, an American missionary in Egypt, to W. H. Seward (Oct. 
27, 1864). 

* Tbid., Nov. 13, 1861. 

 Tbid., Nov. 26, 1861. Thid. 

48 D.S.1., Barbary powers, Apr. 8, 1862. 

#D.S.D., Egypt 2, Nov. 30, 1854; May 9, 1855; June 18, 1859; ibid., Egypt 3, Nov. 
12, 1862; ete. 

% P.S.I., Barbary powers, Dec. 15, 1862. 

51No shares in the company were bought by United States citizens, though 
Paul Forbes, of the house of R. B. Forbes at Boston, was one of the first vice-presidents 
(see J. Charles-Roux, “L’Isthme et le canal de Suez [Paris, 1901], I, 286-91; also J. P. 
Thompson, “Three new routes to India,’ North American review, LXXXIII, [1856] 
133-67). 

8 F. de Lesseps, Lettres, journal et documents (Paris, 1875), I, 40, 56. 
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permission of the sultan.5* De Leon, however, had been dis- 
couraged by the collapse of a scheme of his own for exploitation 
of the canals, and the failure may have affected his opinions.** 

The indifference of the state department and the lack of con- 
tinuous trade only throw more sharply into relief the success 
of the American consuls in achieving prominence in Egypt. 
Want of prestige was not the only obstacle to the acquisition 
of influence; there were still local difficulties to be overcome. 
Nevertheless, it was possible for a consul, the representative 
as it were of the United States—and, indeed, of the whole 
system of “‘small-power diplomacy”’ in Egypt—to win a position — 
of authority not only among his colleagues but among the 
merchants and at the court of the pasha. Under Said, De Leon, 
by a mixture of adroitness and energy, arrived at a position of 
favoritism which he held for some years; took the lead in pre- 
venting a general expulsion of the Greek population, in spite 
of British opposition; and, finally, successfully opposed an at- 
tempt by the government and the great powers to create a sys- 
tem of mixed courts in 1860. 

If success in the consular field depended to a great extent 
on the character of the individual, failure might result from 
that of his subordinates. Difficulty in filling subordinate posts 
at all adequately was an old complaint. McCauley, the first 
American consul-general, was faced, immediately after his ar- 
rival, with the resignation of Miiller, the chancellor in charge 
of the consulate at Cairo, on the grounds that his duties inter- 
fered with his business. 

It was then practically impossible to find an American pre- 


53D.S.D., Egypt 2, June 18, 1859. 

54 See below, p. 362, n. 112. 

55 G. R. Gliddon reported offers of $1,000 for the vice-consular agency at Damietta 
from two separate and unsuitable parties (D.S.D., Apr. 15, 1887, Cyprus, Alexandria, 
Stancho, I). 

56“ |. . having long felt the difficulty of doing full justice to the direction of the 
commercial affairs of the House of Messrs. Tod, Rathbone, and Co. here... . and at 
the same time to meet the various interruptions to which the office imposes me on the 
part of the United States citizens travelling in Egypt’”’ (ibid., Egypt 1, Mar. 22, 1849 
{enclosure]). 
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pared or fit to take up one of these minor positions, the number 
of which grew as the tourist traffic increased ;*’ and if the rayahs, 
or Christian subjects of the Porte, were employed, they either 
made themselves odious to the Egyptian government by sharp 
practice or in turn became dissatisfied with the small pay 
afforded them.®* The position was clearly outlined by Consul- 
general Jones in 1853, when answering complaints about the 
conduct of an agent in Cairo.*® 

Mr. Kahil is, I think, of a good family from Syria. ... . His manners are 
Eastern as well as his habits. If he is wanting in general intelligence and 
dignity of character, he appears prompt to serve the Americans, and on 
account of this is not, as I believe, very popular with the Government or 
representatives of other nations... .. It is difficult to procure the services 
of an individual every way qualified for a similar post. There is little profit; 
the honor of the appointment and the protection it affords are the principal 
motives. 

In 1864 the vice-consul at Cairo, a “Levantine English sub- 
ject,’ detected in practices degrading to the character of an 
official, took advantage of the Civil War to declare himself 
“wholly independent of the United States” and to invite Ameri- 
can protégés to transfer their allegiance to Jefferson Davis.“ A 
climax was reached later in the same year, when Thayer’s death 
gave temporary responsibility to a protégé, Franz Dainese. 
Dainese soon demanded reparations from the government for 
a claim made on preposterous grounds by another Levantine, 
in the hope of mercenary gain for himself. His claim was re- 
fused; Dainese hauled down the flag; and the new consul-general 
arrived to find that relations were suspended between the Amer- 
ican and Egyptian governments.” Dainese, against whom nu- 
merous lawsuits were now pending in the consular court, fled 

57 The number of American travelers increased from “between twenty and thirty” 
in 1850 to “four or five hundred” in 1859 (ibid., Egypt 1, July 11, 1850; ibid., Egypt 2, 
July 5, 1859). In 1864 there were vice-consuls at Alexandria, Damietta, and Suez, 
and “consular agents’’ at several towns in Lower Egypt (C. Hale, “Consular Service 
and Society in Egypt,” Atlantic monthly, XL (1877), p. 283.) 

58 D.S.D., Egypt 2, Dec. 20, 1853; Sept. 18, 1854; Nov. 4, 1857; ete. 

5° P.S.1., Barbary powers, Apr. 14, 1853. 

1).S.D., Egypt 1, May 25, 1853. 

% Tbid., Egypt 3, Jan. 23, 1864. ® Tbid., July 21, Aug. 27, 1864. 
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the country and was next heard of on his way to the United 
States.® 

A great obstacle to efficient American representation lay in 
the underpayment of the consuls-general, who were expected 
to provide for their agents from their own salaries, with only 
a small allowance for contingent expenses.** In 1852, Commis- 
sioner Humphrey Marshall had been“‘painfully impressed” with 
“the resorts which [he presumed] from necessity they constantly 
make to fees extracted from travellers from their own coun- 
try.” The condition of the consulate reflected the embarrass- 
ments of its occupants. In 1853 the consul-general found only 
a single room, “kept for the last year against the expostulations 
of its owner,” though all the other consular establishments 
were on a large scale, “‘those of the English, French, Prussians, 
Swedes, Greeks, etc. being perfect palaces.’ 

More important still, however, was the cost of living, “‘so 
much greater here than elsewhere,” and constantly increasing. 
The salary reductions brought about by the acts of March 1, 
1855, and August 18, 1856, against which De Leon vigorously 
protested,®’ kept the consul alone in Alexandria in the winter, 
though his colleagues proceeded up-river with the court.®* He 
was forced to reduce his establishment;®* his employees de- 
manded increased wages;”° there was no money for the expenses 
of the vice-consulate at Cairo.” If consul-general De Leon, on 

68 Ibid., Dec. 27, 1864. 

4 From 1848 to 1853, the consul-general received $3,000 and fees; from 1853 to 1855, 
$5,000 and $1,000 allowance for contingent expenses; and after 1855, $3,500 and $500 
for contingent expenses (U.S. senate miscellaneous documents, 33 cong., 2 sess., No. 
16; H.E.D., 35 cong., 2 sess., No. 67; D.S.D., Egypt 3, Jan. 18, 1862). 

8 Cairo, Dec. 4, 1852 (H.E.D., 33 cong., 1 sess., No. 123). 

% “On examining the smaller flag that fluttered at our masthead going up to Cairo, 
I found that it wanted the full complement of stars, having evidently seen service when 
there were but Twenty-Six States in our Confederacy |[i.e., 1837—45]’’ (D.S.D., Egypt 2, 
Dec. 20, 1853). 

87 “A reduction which requites my services with what is almost equivalent to a degra- 
dation”’ (ibid., No. 30, 1854). 

88 Tbid., Nov. 21, 1855.  Ibid.; also ibid., Sept. 18, 1854. 

70 The cost of living having increased ‘‘50% in the last four years’ (ibid., May 4, 
1856; June 25, 1857). 

1 Ibid., July 5, 1859; Dec. 10, 1859. 
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occasion, allowed the thought of his need to overcome his 
scruples and to tempt him to disregard the restraints imposed 
by his position,” it was not because his wants were imaginary. 
His successor, W. S. Thayer, a man of very different character, 
was not long in Egypt before asking, though with some diffi- 
dence, for an increase in his salary.”* 

Only the first of the consuls-general, D. S. McCauley (1848- 
52) was experienced in the foreign service; his successors, in 
spite of the remodeling act of 1856, held political appoint- 
ments.7* McCauley had been consul at Tripoli since 1831 and 
had there acquired an attitude not uncommon among represent- 
atives accredited to the Barbary powers. He recognized the 
essential differences between Christian and Moslem conceptions 
of law, which the Capitulations were designed to cover; but 
he was incapable of consideration of the needs of Egypt, or 
indeed of avoiding the error of the state department in con- 
fusing Egypt with the Barbary powers. 

Unfortunately, McCauley’s arrival in Egypt coincided with 
the accession of the “understood bigoted” Abbas, whose aver- 
sion to foreign institutions and interference not only made the 
consul’s attitude appear justifiable but provided grounds for its 
continuation later under Said. Animated by a common inter- 
est in the preservation of the integrity of the Capitulations, each 
consul supported the claims of the others. There still existed, 
however, a constant rivalry between them. Occupants of spe- 
cial positions, owning little contact with ministries which were 
more or less unconcerned with Egypt, and readily moved by 
national or personal jealousy, the consuls were almost inevitably 
tempted to exaggerate the importance of matters arising out of 
their dealings with each other or with the Egyptian govern- 


72 See below, p. 361. 

73“T know .... that a great deal of expense in keeping up diplomatic style is not 
absolutely necessary to a great and powerful nation like ours’ (D.S.D., Egypt 3, Jan. 
18, 1862). 

™R. B. Jones, 1852-54; E. de Leon, 1854-61; W. S. Thayer, 1861-64 (see Hale, 
p. 283; G. Hunt, The department of state of the United States [New Haven, 1914]). 


% See Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (New York, 1908), II, 162. 
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ment. The criticisms of travelers’ and the pretensions of trad- 
ers added to the grounds for competition. 

McCauley was particularly sensitive concerning the position 
of the United States, whose reputation he found at a low level.” 
Immediately after his arrival he sought and obtained full repa- 
ration for a “very flagrant insult” to an American naval offi- 
cer. 

Though my demands in the opinion of some of my Countrymen may 
appear excessive and cruel, eighteen years experience has abundantly proved 
to me that any delicacy in such matters with these people would be mis- 
placed clemency.”® 
He methodically pursued this way of producing an impression 
in Egypt throughout his four years as consul-general.”* The 
French consul-general not only remarked on one occasion on 
this policy but added another reason for his activity: 

Ce qui serait moins honorable mais est malheureusement redit a assez 
haute voix dans le public, le besoin de trouver sa part dans l’indemnité 
accordée 4 son concitoyen.*® 

Rumor may have been correct, for McCauley, though faith- 
fully reporting the progress of the case (the destruction of a 
protégé’s bakery in the course of road construction) admitted 
that he had reduced the amount of damages originally claimed 
by him from $19,000 to $8,000.*' In cases concerning monetary 
claims by American travelers, however, he appears to have 
adopted a moderate, and even unpopular, point of view.” 

*D.S.D., Egypt 1, Mar. 6, 1850; Aug. 18, 1851; Jan. 15, 1852. 


77 “This may fairly be attributed to Mr. Tod’s position here as a British merchant, 
as well as American Consul, rendering him less independent with a Government 
monopolizing the commerce of the country”’ (ibid., Nov. 15, 1849). From 1835 to 1848 
the United States was represented by unpaid consuls at Alexandria. 

78 Tbid., July 1, 1849. 

79 “The United States of America is quite powerful enough to enforce the just claims 
of its citizens without reference to the interposition or interference of the protecting 
European Powers, a fact of which the Vice Roy and his Ministers have heretofore been 
in ignorance .... [and] on which it has not been the policy, through jealousy of the 
European representatives, to enlighten them’’ (ibid., June 26, 1849; Feb. 21, 1850; 
Feb. 21, 1852). See also p. 345, n. 5 (June 11, 1850). 

80 M. Sabry, p. 19. 81 D.S.D., Egypt 1, Feb. 7, 1852. 


8% ““T have deemed it my duty . . . . to demand nothing but what is decidedly right 
of this Government [after complaints from travelers]’’ (ibid., Egypt 1, Mar. 6, 1850). 
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It was McCauley’s participation in the custom of extending 
protection to citizens of other countries than his own that 
brought on him the antagonism of the Egyptian government.** 
He had already aroused the concern of the state department by 
this practice in Tripoli; and repeated and explicit instructions 
followed him to Alexandria, warning him 
scrupulously and carefully to refrain from all interference in behalf of indi- 
viduals who are neither citizens nor have any rightful claim to our protec- 
tion.*4 


McCauley’s own attitude is expressed in his correspondence 
with the Egyptian minister for foreign affairs: 

Le pavillon Américan n’a jamais servi et ne servira jamais a arbitrer des 
coupables, mais le droit de protection dans son acceptance le plus étendue, 
ne peut pas lui étre refusé.* 


Thus, when the Egyptian government protested against the 
protection of Jacob Eliazar, accused of embezzlement, on the 
grounds that the proper notification of his appointment to the 
consular staff had never been communicated to the ministry, 
McCauley was content to reply that no consulate had ever 
exactly complied with that formality.*® This was apparent to 
his successor, R. B. Jones, who was dismayed to find 

about fifty individuals under the protection of the United States flag, and 
but one, who is the son of an American, with the slightest claim to that right 
other than the subordinates attached to the consulate.*’ 


The majority of these individuals turned out to be Hungarian, 
Polish, and Italian refugees;** but the department of state, in- 
fluenced by the representations of the Egyptian delegates to 
the New York exhibition of 1853,°° and by the developments of 


83 ““My predecessors have been in perpetual hot water with the Government” (ibid., 
Egypt 2, Dec. 20, 1853). 

*4D.S.1., Barbary powers, May 31, 1849; Jan. 14, 1850. 

%D.S.D., Egypt 1, May 17, 1852 (enclosure, McCauley to Stephan Bey). 

% Tbid., June 3, 1852. 87 Tbid., Egypt 1, May 12, 1853. 

88 Ibid., June 1, 1853. The Egyptian government refused either to surrender refugees 
or to allow them to remain (ibid., Egypt 2, Jan. 20, 1854). 


8° PD.S.D., Egypt 1, Sept. 7, 1853. 
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the Koszta case,®° was anxious finally to regulate the questions 
of protection and naturalization. Accordingly, the new consul- 
general, De Leon, was informed that the evil was to be cor- 
rected: 

That such a custom, so much abused, should ever have existed is a source 
of regret, because it is the obvious policy of the United States to avoid, and 


to compel its agents abroad to avoid as far as possible, all connection and 
interference with the affairs of citizens of other countries.” 


The private opinions of De Leon, and even of Jones, however 
creditable at first, were rapidly changed® by contact with 
Egyptian realities and, no doubt, with existing consular preju- 
dices. Desire for gain and for enhanced prestige probably 
played some part in McCauley’s adoption of a family of proté- 
gés; but there can be little doubt that he, his successors, and 
the whole consular body were thoroughly convinced of the 
venality and petty tyranny of Abbas.** De Leon, indeed, pro- 
tested against the attitude of the state department, pointing 
out the necessity and the uses, to a limited extent, of a practice 
which the department regarded wholly as an abuse. He ad- 
mitted that his predecessors had not always been in the right 
in the preliminaries, but insisted that the conduct of the Egyp- 
tian government had been “little short of infamous, neither 
respectful nor just towards our own Government.” “At a dis- 
tance these matters seem trivial,” he concluded, ““but I assure 


% Koszta was a Hungarian refugee in the United States who had declared in 1852 
his intention of becoming an American; while visiting Turkey nearly two years later 
he was captured by Austrian officials, and released, under the threat of force, by Ameri- 
cans, October, 1853. President Pierce’s first message declared: “The principles and 
policies therein maintained on the part of the United States will, whenever a proper 
occasion occurs, he applied and enforced’’ (H.E.D., 33 cong., 1 sess., I, No. 1, 6). 


1 DP.S.I., Barbary powers, Dec. 23, 1853. 


% An Austrian refugee, Fumagalli, had “obtained the promise of American protec- 
tion from Judge Jones.’’ This De Leon had now confirmed, giving him “that Protection 
in his Exile which the Representatives of other Nations here are too prudent to give’’ 
(D.S.D., Egypt 2, Jan. 20, 1854). 


9% “*A system of deceit and corruption from the highest to the lowest closes the doors 
against all honest enquiry after truth’ (ibid., Egypt 1, Nov. 17, 1853); “The Foreign 
Agents .... alone temper the cruelty of this arbitrary, irresponsible and merciless 
Government”’ (ibid., Egypt 2, Mar. 2, 1854). 
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you that they are of consequence in fixing American status in 
Egypt.’’*4 

De Leon was, in fact, a most unsuitable representative of 
American policy on this issue. From advocating the protection 
of the exile® he proceeded, ignoring the admonitions of the 
secretary of state, to advance the point of view of the Christian 
rayahs.*® In August, 1854, the department transmitted to him 
a note from Loutfy Effendi, then in New York, charging him 
with procuring the escape from justice of the Ottoman subject, 
Escaros Cassis, a former dragoman.*’ 

In the meantime, however, the consul-general had won recog- 
nition by his energetic defense of the Greek population, con- 
demned to expulsion by order of the sultan in April, 1854.°* 
Originally he intervened on behalf of the “persecuted and pro- 
scribed” alone; but the extension of his protection became more 
wide, in spite of the initial abstention from participation of 
the great powers, then allies of Turkey.*® Finally, the acquies- 
cence of the Egyptian government in his undertaking brought 
about a general admission of the Greeks to consular protec- 
tion.!° The whole affair gave De Leon an enhanced position 
in the eyes of the Levantine population,’ and of the govern- 
ment.!° 


* Tbid., Egypt 2, Mar. 2, 1854. 

% Thid., Jan. 20, 1854. 

% Ibid., Mar. 2, 1854. 

*7 The department of the state criticized De Leon, saying: “No mention is made of 
this in your despatches” (D.S.I., Barbary powers, Aug. 16, 1854). 

%D.S.D., Egypt 2, Apr. 18, 1854 (enclosure). 

% Tbid.; also ibid., May 4, 1854. 

100 “Tt is truly surprising how many English Employees have been suddenly dis- 
covered since French protection has also been extended to a large number!’ (ibid., 
June 4, 1854). 

10. The Greeks wished to celebrate Independence Day (July 4), in honor of the 
United States (ibid., July 6, 1854). 

102 “Such is the peculiar character of Eastern Rulers that my success in this affair 
has put me in a better position than before”’ (ibid., June 4, 1854). On the return of the 
Greek consul-general, De Leon “handed over’’ the Greek subjects to him (ibid., July 
18, 1856); but one at least, P. Adami, remained an American protégé (ibid., Egypt 3, 
Oct. 6, 1863). 
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The accession of Said gave De Leon an opportunity to ad- 
vance still farther. He at once secured a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, “‘on equitable principles,” of the controversies existing 
between the consulate and the government,’ and seems to 
have won the personal friendship of the easygoing Said.'% 
Henceforth there is practically no mention of cases arising from 
the privilege of protection in De Leon’s official correspondence. 
Toward the end of his term of office he wrote a report of his 
assertion and exercise of jurisdiction under the Capitulations, 
concluding that the acquiescence in judgments so rendered of 
the parties litigant was shown by the absence of any complaint 
or comment upon them.'® This conclusion, however, is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with a terse description of De Leon by the 
French consul-general: “’homme a procés véreux par excel- 
lence.’’!% Another claim in De Leon’s dispatch that he had 
strictly followed the letter and spirit of his instructions is con- 
tradicted by a British consular report that he did not hesitate 
to accord his protection to Italian and Polish refugees or to 
Christian subjects of Egypt or the Porte.’ 

The explanation of the discrepancies in these statements is 
perhaps that De Leon was able to rely on his friendship with 
Said (and De Lesseps) to continue the tolerant attitude of the 
government toward the lawsuits brought by his protégés,'°* 
while in return he displayed a tactful consideration of the feel- 
ings of the government in appointing, and removing, his own 
subordinates.!° 


103 Thid., Egypt 2, Sept. 18, 1854. 

104 Such was De Leon’s own claim (“Ferdinand de Lesseps and the Suez Canal,” 
Putnam’s magazine [New York], III, N.S. [1869], 649-63). It may also be inferred 
from the contracts which De Leon secured for the United States (see above, p. $47), 
from his connection with De Lesseps, and from what follows here. 

16 D.S.D., Egypt 2, Aug. 24, 1860. 106 M. Sabry, p. 55, May 2, 1857. 

107 Tbid., p. 39, quoting British foreign office archives for Oct. 3, 1860. 

108 “While, as relates to the Egyptian Government itself, I must bear testimony to 
its good faith in the fulfillment of all bona fide contracts or obligations” (D.S.D., Egypt 
2, Aug. 24, 1860. See below, n. 111; also E. de Leon, The Khedive’s Egypt [New York, 
1878], pp. 300-303). 

109 $}.5.D., Egypt 2, Sept. 18, 1854; Nov. 4, 1857. 
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In the light of this evidence one must regard with some sus- 
picion De Leon’s motives in trying to prevent the erection of 
mixed tribunals for the hearing of civil cases. In 1856, when 
their creation was proposed by the Porte, consular opinion was 
generally against them."° But in 1860, when a completed design 
was submitted jointly by the Egyptian government and the 
signatories of the convention of 1841, De Leon appeared as the 
champion of the “lesser powers.” He objected strongly to the 
omission of most of the consuls-general from the preliminary 
discussions—and, indeed, to the whole scheme—giving seven 
reasons, of varying relevancy, for his opposition." The French 
consul-general, however, added an eighth. ““M. de Léon,” he 
reported, “dont ce projet paraft contrarier les spéculations, se 
déclare décidé 4 n’en tenir aucun compte.” 

The “lesser powers” were successful in postponing the crea- 
tion of the mixed courts, but the achievement soon became a 
matter of regret for De Leon’s successor. The new consul-gen- 
eral looked on the protégés with distaste,’ and as far as pos- 
sible refused to interest himself in their claims on the govern- 
ment.!'4 Unfortunately, new methods of securing American na- 
tional status had been discovered. Thayer had to protest 
against representations from the state department itself con- 


110 Tbid., May 1, 1856. 

111 These reasons ranged from the great barrier of the differences in language to the 
selection of the code Napoléon as a body of law to which appeal might finally be made. 
De Leon preferred the common law, “which regulates the affairs of sixty millions of 
Americans and Englishmen.” He also stated that the Egyptian government exercised 
authority and that arbitration, “the simplest and most honest method of settling con- 
troversies,”” was open to all (ibid., Aug. 24, 1860). N. W. Senior, II, 83, gives an inter- 
esting example of an “American’s” case submitted to arbitration by Said, with De 
Leon as one of the arbitrators. 

42 A most important “‘speculation’’ had been the formation of a Company for the 
exploitation of the canals of Lower Egypt. The Vice Roy “afin de donner toute satis- 
faction a l’honorable M. de Léon, qui patronne ouvertement cette affaire’’ appointed a 
commission of investigation (M. Sabry, p. 44). But this interest in the plan provoked 
the resignation of all Said’s ministers, and the design had to be abandoned (ibid., p. 55; 
see also P. Merruau, L’ Egypte contemporaire [Paris, 1864}, piéces justicatives). 

13 “A very troublesome class of adventurers’ (D.S.D., Egypt 3, June 28, 1862). 

4 Strictly speaking, the jurisdiction of consuls in Egypt was limited to criminal 
cases, by the act of Aug. 11, 1848 (U.S. Statutes at large, 30 cong., 1 sess., chap. xl). 
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cerning the demands of Levantines who had somehow ac- 
quired a claim to American citizenship,” sometimes even hav- 
ing crossed the Atlantic with that aim."* The department of 
state, however, was still anxious to check the evil;'’ and after 
1861, abuse of the consular privilege came to an end."* 

It seems clear, however, that excuses can be found for the 
shortcomings of Thayer’s predecessors. The necessity of pro- 
viding for troublesome insubordinates from an inadequate sti- 
pend, the conditions of life as a consul in an undeveloped east- 
ern country, and the indifference of the department of state, 
together afforded some grounds for taking advantage of a fairly 
general custom."* In such circumstances, only a consul of genu- 
ine integrity was likely to resist the temptation to turn a source 
of trouble into a source of gain. 


Researcu Starr, IMperRIAL Economic CoMMITTEE 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


116 “This business of giving citizenship to Levantines who merely wish to use it as a 
cover to enforce obsolete claims tends to impair a good understanding with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt” (D.S.D., Egypt 3, June 28, 1862). 


6 E.g., a declaration by A. Santi: “I went to America on purpose that I might ob- 
tain the protection of the United States Government in printing here a newspaper, 
which would not be permitted by the Vice-Roy’s government” (ibid., Aug. 27, 1864 
[enclosure]; see also ibid., June 28, 1862; Dec. 1, 1864; Dec. 27, 1864). 


u7—.S.1., Barbary powers, Oct. 2, 1861; Jan. 7, 1865. 


118 An exception to the strict rule was made in 1861 for Faris, the agent of two Ameri- 
can missionaries, when Thayer informed the minister for foreign affairs that “‘an outrage 
on him [Faris] was an outrage on them’”’ (D.S.D., Egypt 3, Aug. 26, 1861). The Lincoln 
administration seems to have taken a special interest in missionary enterprise (ibid., 
Oct. 27, 1864; H.E.D., 37 cong., 3 sess., 1, 854-55, 857 [correspondence between Lin- 
coln and Said]). 


119 “T)i queste Capitolazioni non esiste che il nome: esse sono state sostituite da una 
legislazione consuetudinaria, arbitraria, conseguenza del carattere di ogni agente con- 
solare, legislazione fondata su antecedenti piu o méno abusivi. ... .” (report of Nubar 
Pasha to Ismail, 1867, Livre d’or du cinquantenaire des jurisdictions miztes d’ Egypte 
[Alexandria, 1926], p. 63). 
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DOCUMENTS 


PERSIGNY AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF NICE AND SAVOY 


GORDON WRIGHT 


IALIN DE PERSIGNY, the French ambassador in 

London in 1859-60, had been the confidant of Napoleon 

III for more than twenty years and was well fitted to 
explain the imperial wishes to the English in the affair of Nice 
and Savoy. The fragment of his personal correspondence re- 
cently acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale offers striking 
evidence of how his opinion shifted on this problem; the five 
letters below might well be entitled “the evolution of an ambas- 
sador.” 

The first letter, written just after Solferino, shows that 
Persigny saw little value in the annexation. Partisan of the 
English alliance above all, he saw that it might be weakened by 
an attempt to alter French frontiers; doctrinaire of the Empire, 
he felt that the dynasty needed glory more than territory. It 
was this course which Napoleon began to follow after his armis- 
tice with Austria. But the amazing growth of Sardinia after the 
end of the war made the emperor reconsider. Did not the crea- 
tion of a powerful state across the Alps give him the right to 
compensations? Yet he had entered the war professing purely 
idealistic motives. Could he demand the promised spoils with- 
out seeming to denature his idealism in the eyes of Europe? 

The second letter shows the rather naive maneuver by which 
Napoleon hoped to escape from his dilemma with both spoils 
and virtue. A European congress was in preparation at the 
time, to consecrate the results of the war. Persigny confessed 
to Palmerston that France could hardly demand the annexation, 
but he hoped that “great and noble” England might propose it 
to the congress. Though Persigny said that he was speaking 
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purely for himself, it is plain from the third letter that he acted 
thus under private orders from Napoleon. 

This third letter was written after the abandonment of the 
congress, and just after the French semiofficial press had begun 
a resounding campaign for annexation. Persigny still hoped for 
some sort of agreement which would satisfy both Napoleon and 
Palmerston; if Savoy must be taken, he wished at least to do it 
without offending England. 

By the time the fourth letter was written, Napoleon had made 
his demand publicly; Sardinia was obviously trying to put him 
off; England was aroused. Persigny, loyal to the emperor even 
though he did not agree, counseled quick action as the best way 
to terminate the affair and maintain the dignity of the dynasty. 

The fifth letter is a plainly worded warning to Gladstone that 
England must keep hands off. “At no price would we accept 
today another 1840” is the keynote several times repeated. As 
Persigny had foreseen, the annexation had caused a serious rift 
in Anglo-French relations. Nevertheless, he had followed Na- 
poleon’s policy faithfully, to the point of making these bel- 
ligerent threats to an England that might question French 
possession of the “poor and miserable country” of Savoy. For 
Persigny, doctrinaire of the Empire, an emperor must never re- 
treat. 

The letters reproduced below are from the originals in 
Persigny’s own hand or from copies made by his secretary. 
Only Letter IV is signed by Persigny himself. 


STanrorD UNIVERSITY 


I 
Persigny to Walewski' 


Mon cHerR WALEWSKI, Lonpres, le 28 juin 1859 


... Je n’ignore pas que la question Sarde est une grosse difficulté et 
qu'elle mérite d’étre considérée. Mais accepter le principe d’un état 
sérieux au profit d’un archidue d’Autriche et la composition de cet 
état peut alors se faire mi-partie du Milanais oriental et mi-partie de 
Modéne, en donnant le reste avec Parme 4 la Sardaigne. 


1 French minister of foreign affairs. 
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Dans cette idée qui est au fond la vétre, la France n’a pas il est 
vrai l’occasion de demander la Savoie, mais je vous avoue franche- 
ment que d’une part la gloire éclatante dont |’Empereur vient de se 
couvrir, de l’autre |’affranchissement de toute |’Italie me semblent des 
avantages bien autrement grands que la réunion de la Savoie a la 
France. ... 


Il 
Persigny to Palmerston? 


ALBERT GATE, 5 décembre 1859 
Cuer Lorp PALMERSTON, 

Je m’empresse de répondre 4 la lettre que je recois de vous. II ne 
m’appartient pas de discuter les considérations que vous présentez 
sur la question de |’Italie centrale. Je dois me borner, en conséquence, 
a les transmettre suivant votre désir a l’Empereur. 

Quant a la question que vous me faites je n’ai pas besoin de vs. 
répéter que je n’ai nullement mission de poser ou de discuter une 
pareille question. Je vous dirai méme franchement comme confidence 
extra diplomatique mais purement amicale que, quoique la Sardaigne 
ait, si je ne me trompe, bien souvent insinué a la France sa disposition 
a céder la Savoie pour un agrandissement en Italie et quoique en 
réalité, l’Italie finissant par devenir une puissance sérieuse, le dé- 
bouché des Alpes sur la France ne devrait plus raisonnablement rester 
entre ses mains, je suis cependant aujourd’hui presque entiérement de 
votre avis, si dans l’état des choses la France devait réclamer ce petit 
territoire pour se l’approprier comme une indemnité des services 
qu’elle a rendus a |’Italie. Oui, comme vous le dites trés bien, il me 
semblerait que ce serait dénaturer la politique élevée de 1’Empereur 
et substituer un petit intéret 4 un grand principe. Mais je vous dirai 
aussi franchement et au méme titre que ce qu’il serait peut étre peu 
convenable de demander aujourd’hui de la part de la France, il serait 
grand et noble a |’Angleterre de la proposer. En fait ce petit territoire 
qui a eu de l’éclat au moyen age n’est plus aujourd’hui, comme une 
grande partie du Dauphiné, qu’un pays pauvre et misérable qui ne 
peut donner aucune augmentation de force pour la France. Et ce- 
pendant si dans le congrés prochain |’Angleterre s’inspirant d’une 
pensée généreuse sous |’inspiration du grand homme d’état qui la 
dirige aujourd’hui et voulant donner une preuve éclatante 4 la France 
qu’elle veut sincérement combler |’abime du passé, présentait haute- 


? British prime minister. 
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ment a |’Europe assemblée cette occasion de cicatriser les blessures 
qui depuis 1815 saignent encore des entrailles de la France; je dis que 
cette proposition acceptée au nom de |’Europe, que cet acte de 
]’Angleterre retentissant dans la cause de 36 millions de frangais ferait 
plus pour cimenter |’union des deux peuples que toutes les habilités 
de la politique. Pour moi dans la sincérité de mon attachement 4 
alliance anglaise et que vous connaissez mieux que personne, je 
vous livre cette pensée et je prie Dieu pour l’union des deux pays 
qu’elle touche votre coeur et votre raison. 


Mille amitiés, 


Ill 
Persigny to Thouvenel* 


Lonpres, le 3 janvier 1860‘ 
Mon cuHer 


Depuis votre arrivée au ministére j’éprouvais un sentiment de 
satisfaction dont vous avez pu vous apercevoir. Je voyais le nouveau 
ministére exposer si clairement et si habilement la politique de 
l’Empereur, l’ordre et la marche des questions était si méthodique- 
ment indiquée que jamais, depuis que je suis ambassadeur ici, je 
n’avais éprouvé un si profond sentiment de sécurité. La question de 
la Savoie avait été particuliérement bien posée par vos instructions. 
Cette question que j’avais soulevée moi-méme depuis longtemps, et 
non pas sans résultat; comme |’Empereur qui vous en informiez 
m’engageais a la discuter dans mes entretiens particuliers, mais en 
mon nom personnel seulement et en couvrant complétement mon 
gouvernement jusqu’au moment oi il jugerait opportun de le dé- 
couvrir lui méme. Rien de plus sage et plus pratique; rien de plus 
favorable pour arriver facilement au but proposé. 

Mais voila que presque au méme moment oi vous me traciez si 
clairement cette voie de prudence et d’habilité, voila que la presse 
semi-officielle démasque brusquement et brutalement les vues de notre 
politique, et qu’au lieu de la position de dignité et de désintéressement 
qui rendait non seulement tout possible mais tout facile, nous créons 


3 French minister of foreign affairs. 

4 This date obviously should be 3 février rather than 3 janvier. Thouvenel was not 
named minister until January 4, and did not assume office until three weeks later. In 
addition, the articles in the Patrie mentioned by Persigny began to appear only on 
January 25. 
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nous-mémes de gafté de coeur une situation pleine de périls et de 
difficultés; voila enfin que nous rentrons dans le systéme fatal des 
publications subites et imprévues, de révélations anticipées et inop- 
portunes que semble n’avoir pour but que des préparer nos adversaires 
a nous résister en livrant d’avance le secret de nos positions a l’ennemi. 

En vérité, je me demande pourquoi ce tapage quand rien n’est en- 
core décidé? quand la nouvelle phase politique dans laquelle nous 
sommes entrés est a peine tracée; que notre alliance avec |’ Angleterre 
n’est encore qu’a l’état d’ébauche; et qu’enfin la discussion du traité 
de commerce n’est pas encore commencée? A qui est destinée cette 
publication? est-ce 4 la France? mais est-ce que la France a besoin 
d’étre excitée et préparée pour accueillir l’idée d’une augmentation 
de territoire? est-ce au cabinet de Lord Palmerston? mais est-il 
possible d’étre plus favorable, plus disposé a faciliter nos arrange- 
ments? et dans tous les cas, est-ce le moyen de |’entratner que de le 
compromettre si gravement vis-a-vis de ses adversaires? en vérité ne 
pouvait-on pas attendre au moins la discussion du traité de commerce? 
était-ce 4 nous a donner des armes aux adversaires du cabinet avec 
lequel nous préparons de si grandes choses? 

Je vous ai fait mes observations ce matin par le télégraphe et 
aussit6t que j’ai pu lire l’article de la Patrie d’hier; déja j’avais en- 
tendu murmurer et agiter autour de moi cette question de la Savoie; 
mais comptant sur la ligne politique que vous me recommandiez, je 
n’avais pas fait attention 4 ce qui ne m’avait paru d’abord que de 
petites velléités de discussion anticipée. Mais depuis, la Patrie a pris 
un ton qui donne 4 cet incident une gravité redoutable. 

Il est inutile de vous expliquer pourquoi, au moment de la discus- 
sion du traité une pareille question est dangereuse pour le cabinet. 
Comme rien n’excite plus les rivalités et les jalousies d’un peuple que 
les questions d’agrandissements de territoire au profit d’une nation 
rivale, cette question tombée inopinément dans le parlement anglais 
a la veille d’une grande discussion, est capable de produire un effet 
désastreux. Les passions politiques d’un parti aidé de la coalition des 
intérets blessés par le traité ne me préoccupaient pas, j’étais con- 
vaincu que le grand intérét politique représenté par le cabinet tri- 
ompherait de toutes les résistances; mais un auxiliaire nouvel et im- 
prévu de passion et de rivalités nationales va venir fatalement au 
secours des adversaires du cabinet, et je ne reponds plus de rien 
aujourd’hui. Tout cet édifice grandiose, élevé récemment par la 
sagesse de |’Empereur pour le prospérité des deux grandes nations, 
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peut crouler dans quelques jours si le gouvernement frangais laisse 
entre les mains des adversaires du cabinet actuel le prétexte qui leur 
est si malheureusement fourni par notre propre imprudence. 

Je vous engage donc 4 demander immédiatement a |’Empereur 
un désavoeu des journaux semi-officiels. Mais comme le désavoeu ne 
saurait étre absolu, voici, suivant moi, dans quel esprit il me paraftrait 
convenable de le rédiger. Vous pourriez dire dans le Moniteur que le 
Gouvernement blame énergiquement la discussion que certains 
journaux ont soulevée au sujet de la Savoie; que, fidéle a sa politique 
de modération et de désintéressement, |’Empereur n’a aucune vue sur 
la Savoie; que si les événements d’Italie amenaient le triomphe d’une 
nouvelle nationalité dans la Péninsule, il se pourrait alors que la 
Savoie, que ce petit pays, Francais d’origine, aprés avoir été le germe 
fécond et glorieux d’une agrégation d’états mi-partie Francais, mi- 
partie Italiens, de chaque cété des Alpes, ne voulut plus faire partie 
d’un état devenu purement italien et avec lequel elle n’aurait plus 
d’intérets véritables; que dans ce cas, et dans ce cas seulement, il serait 
juste que ce petit pays fut consulté sur sa destinée comme le seraient 
les diverses fractions de |’Italie, mais que toute autre maniére de con- 
sidérer la question, si tant est qu’il y ait aujourd’hui une question de 
la Savoie, est entiérement contraire aux intentions du gouvernement 
frangais. 

Mille amitiés, 


IV 
Persigny to Thouvenel 


Lonpres, 20 mars 1860 
Mon cuer 

Merci de votre dépéche télégraphique de ce soir au sujet de M. 
Benedetti. Croyez-moi, ne perdez pas un instant. Du moment que 
vous avez pris le bon parti de ne consulter les populations qu’aprés 
la prise de possession executez immédiatement l’opération. Si M. de 
Cavour veut gagner du temps et nous amuser donnez-lui un coup de 
massue et au besoin entrez immédiatement en Savoie et a Nice. En 
ce moment tout le gros public anglais se moque de la Savoie et con- 
sidére déja l’affaire comme faite. Terminez-la brusquement et tout 
sera dit. Mais ce serait une si grosse affaire pour le ministére de 
s’arréter et d’empécher l’annexion qu’il parviendra 4 quelque chose 
si vous le laissez faire, et alors le public croyant a la possibilité de vous 
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arréter se passionnera pour la question et tout cela deviendra sérieux. 
Dites que vous vous en rapportez a |’Europe pour régler la question 
de neutralité et avec cette déclaration, vous autorisant de l’attitude 
de la majorité des populations vous pouvez faire tout ce que vous 
voulez. Vous avez fait d’admirables dépéches. Tout est clair et 
précis maintenant pour les hommes de bonne foi. II ne reste plus 
qu’a agir. Mais pas de retard parce qu’un retard semble de |’indé- 
cision, l’indécision de la faiblesse, et la faiblesse engendre l’audace des 


ennemis. 
Mille amitiés, 


PERSIGNY 
Persigny to Gladstone® 
Epinzsoura, 12 sept. 1860 
Cuer M. 

J’ai trouvé votre aimable lettre 4 mon arrivée 4 Londres; mais 
comme je n’ai fait en quelque sort que traverser Londres pour aller 
en Ecosse c’est d’ici, Edinbourg, que je vais vous répondre. 

Je vous remercie de tout mon coeur de vos bonnes et amicales 
paroles. J’attache le plus haut prix a votre bienveillance et je suis 
heureux d’en recevoir une nouvelle preuve. Je n’ai pas eu Il’occasion 
de vous remercier de votre victoire sur le paper duty. Vous aviez 
parfaitement raison de penser qu’en combattant résolument vous 
l’emporteriez et si j’avais des doutes, ce n’était comme vous |’avez 
bien compris que la crainte d’un attachement sincére et profond pour 
votre personne. 

Quant a la question implicitement renfermé dans mon discours de 
St. Etienne® et a laquelle vous faites allusion, permettez moi de vous 
dire que si la France a eu, comme vous le dites, et sous la restauration 
et sous Louis-Philippe quelques moments d’un réle politique en 
Europe, c’est en apparence et non en réalité. La vérité c’est que 
jusqu’a ces derniers temps la France n’avait d’existence politique en 
Europe que celle que lui donnait la rivalité des puissances et particu- 
liérement de la Russie et de l’Angleterre. Mais le jour od le Gouv'. 
de Louis Philippe prenant au sérieux de simples apparences a voulu 
avoir une opinion a soutenir et 4 produire dans les conseils de l’Europe, 
il a appris 4 ses dépens ce qu’il en était et le traité de Juillet 1840 est 

5 Chancellor of the exchequer. 

6 Persigny’s annual speech opening the conseil général of the Loire, in which he re- 
soundingly upheld Napoleon’s foreign policy. 
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venu de nouveau mettre violemment la France au ban de l'Europe. 
Les conséquences vous les connaissez. 1840 avait rendu Louis- 
Philippe impossible en France, et 1848 contre coup naturel de cette 
grande humiliation de la France a mis en péril le monde entier. Mais 
Dieu merci, comme je |’ai dit cette situation est finie. La France n’est 
plus menacante parce qu’elle n’est plus menacée et c’est ce que toute 
l'Europe comprend aujourd’hui. Aussi croyez-le bien, arrivait 
que pour se venger d’un petit échec d’amour propre qui vraiment n’est 
pas sérieux, car franchement nous ne pouvions pas reculer dans 
l’affaire de Savoie sans le plus éclatant déshonneur, que si, dis-je, on 
voulait aujourd’hui essayer d’un nouveau 1840, entreprendre sans 
aucune raison d’entrainer les peuples contre nous et de refaire enfin 
contre la France une nouvelle coalition, croyez moi on ne réussirait 
pas; car non seulement le bon sens des peuples protesterait contre 
cette folie, mais les gouvernements eux-mémes y regarderaient a dix 
fois avant d’entreprendre contre la France actuelle ce qu’on a pu 
faire si facilement et si impunément en 1840. 

Eh bien, mon cher M. Gladstone, voila ce qui me rassure et me 
donne la plus entiére confiance dans la paix générale. La France ne 
peut rien faire d’agressif et de menacgant pour personne, précisément 
parce que ses derniers succés ont excité des inquiétudes en Europe, 
et que si elle faisait un acte d’injustice ou d’agression elle aurait toute 
l'Europe contre elle, et qu’elle le sait trés bien. D’un autre cété les 
vieilles dynasties de l’Europe savent trés bien aussi 4 quels périls elles 
s’exposeraient si elles osaient, contre toute justice, contre toute 
raison, essayer d’entrainer les peuples contre nous; car elles savent 
trés bien qu’a aucun prix nous n’accepterions aujourd’hui un nouveau 
1840. Chacun a donc sa crainte salutaire et c’est ce qui donne 4 mon 
esprit tant de sécurité. 

J’espére donc, mon cher M. Gladstone, qu’une ére de paix s’ouvre 
pour |’Europe. J’ai la confiance, la conviction la plus profonde, que 
quiconque cherchera a troubler la paix sera brisé, et je suis convaincu 
également qu’avant peu |’Angleterre et la France triomphant |’une 
et l’autre de toutes les intrigues et toutes les passions qui s’acharnent 
a les diviser, rentreront dans les termes d’une confiance réciproque et 
s’engageront enfin sans autre préoccupation dans les voies fécondes 
et prospéres que vous avez plus que personne contribué a ouvrir a 
l’activité et a l’amitié des deux peuples. 

Agr—— 
(Signé) Persigny 
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THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC: 1870-1914 
R. A. WINNACKER 


HE numerous publications of primary sources on the 

diplomatic history of pre-war Europe have opened this 

period to legitimate historical research earlier than 
usual, but at the same time have led to an artificial division 
of the history of foreign relations from that of internal affairs. 
Although diplomatic historians are striving to overcome this 
division, they have been only partly successful in their efforts, 
largely because of the paucity of trustworthy secondary writ- 
ings on internal history. This deficiency, especially notable for 
pre-war France, might be attributed to the scarcity of scholars 
working in this field. Books and articles have been pouring 
from the presses, but few tell more than the conventional 
superficial story or reveal more than the political opinions of 
the author. The effort must therefore be made to re-establish 
the unity of pre-war European history, and for this purpose a 
critical survey of the post-war publications on the internal his- 
tory of France, 1870-1914, may prove useful.! 

Even in France, where by tradition scholarly research seems 
limited to the ancien régime and the French Revolution, inter- 
est in the history of the Third French Republic has increased 
of late. In 1936 a few scholars, apparently disturbed by this 

! Lack of space does not permit the inclusion of works relating to the foreign affairs 
of France, but they can be readily found in any of the standard books on pre-war 
diplomacy. Most useful for the pre-war publications on this period are the following 
bibliographical compilations: P. Caron, Bibliographie des travaux publiés de 1866 a 
1897 sur UVhistoire de la France depuis 1789 (1912); G. Briére and P. Caron, Répertoire 
méthodique de U histoire moderne et contemporaine de la France, 1898-1900, 1901-1903, ~- 
1904-1906, 1910-1912 (1907-24); Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaften (Berlin, 
1878-1913). Unless otherwise indicated, all the books mentioned in this article were 
published in Paris. Parts of this bibliography were gathered with the help of a grant- 
in-aid from the Socal Science Research Council, 1937. 
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neglect of more recent history, established the Société d’his- 
toire de la Troisiéme République, which is expected to form a 
center for the study of this period through the publication of 
bulletins, the collection of manuscript sources, and the holding 
of conferences. At the inaugural meeting of this society Daniel 
Halévy outlined the periods and subjects which need investiga- 
tion.2 No reasons exist why this work should be limited to a 
French historians, since most of the material is available in the q 
United States,* and distance might even add a certain needed 
detachment. 4 

The best general history of the Third Republic is still the a 
work of Seignobos, published in 1921 as the seventh and eighth 4 
volumes of Lavisse’s Histoire de France contemporaine.* Though 
written with an obvious republican bias and sometimes inac- if 


curate, it is nevertheless the most detailed and “‘scientific”’ his- 
tory in existence. The books of Recouly and Roepke on the 
same period are dry conventional accounts, which add nothing 
to our knowledge, and disappoint the reader as much as the a 
new edition of Petit’s externally impressive work, which | 
through its extension in the post-war period has lost much of 
the valuable detail included in the 1913 edition.’ Zévaés’ his- 
tory is written from the socialist point of view, but is valuable 


2D. Halévy, Pour l'étude de la Troisiéme République (1937); this speech may also be 
found in the Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VIII, XXXV (1936), 811-28. The address of 
the society is 17 rue Dufrenoy, Paris. The author of this article has been unable to 
obtain the first four bulletins issued by the society, but the title-pages indicate the 
great value these publications might possess: (1) list of members; (2) D. Halévy, 
Gambetta vu a travers sa correspondance; (3) A. Dansette, Le Boulangisme et le parti 
royale; (4) A. Barthélemy, Vermorel; E. Dolléans, Pelloutier, le reveil du syndicalisme. 

3 The best collection of books and magazine articles on the Third Republic is in the 
Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass., where Mr. Donald C. McKay has been able to 
gather most of the printed material in existence. Unfortunately, this and most other 
American libraries still lack a great deal of necessary newspaper material. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan possesses an excellent collection of the numerous local historical 
magazines, which at times include articles of great interest to the modern historian. 

‘Seignobos, Le déclin de Empire et Vétablissement de la Troisiéme République 
(1921); idem, L’évolution de la Troisiéme République (1921). For a critical review see 
L. de Lanzac de Laborie, Correspondant, CCLX XXIII (1922), 649-74. 

5 R. Recouly, La Troisiéme République (1927); F. Roepke, Von Gambetta bis Cle- 
menceau (Stuttgart, 1922); M. Petit, Histoire de la Troisiéme République (1936). 
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because of this very defect, for it emphasizes social legislation 
and labor troubles, which otherwise might easily be over- 
looked.* Héritier has served as editor of a two-volume history 
of the Third Republic, which is still more uneven in character 
than most co-operative works, though its illustrations, the 
sometimes refreshingly new point of view of its collaborators, 
and especially the discussion of the social developments in the 
second volume make it a valuable publication.’ Other recent 
works on the same subject are those by Lheritier, who empha- 
sizes the economic development; by Risch, who is interested 
mainly in political history; by Galtier-Boissiére, who recounts 
the various scandals in a true “muckraking” spirit; by David, 
whose conservative republican outlook forces him to deplore al- 
most everything which has happened since 1870; and by 
Bainville and Léon Daudet, who write brilliantly but with their 
usual superficial anti-parliamentary and dogmatic spirit.’ In 
spite of these numerous publications during the last few years, 
a dependable and impartial history of the Third Republic has 
still to be written. 

Of all the periods in the history of the Third Republic, the 
one most thoroughly examined has been that of its origins, 
1871-75. Memoirs and letters are plentiful for this era, and 
new ones become available almost every year. To check and 
control these “revelations,” often written many years after 
the events, is becoming more and more a problem. The best in- 
troduction to this period is still the work of Hanotaux, pub- 
lished in 1903.° Reclus has produced a well-written synthesis of 


* A. Zévaés, Histoire de la Troisiéme République, 1870-1925 (1925). 

7 J. Héritier, Histoire illustrée de la Troisiéme République (2 vols.; 1933). 

8M. Lheritier, La France depuis 1870 (1923); P. Risch, Politische Geschichte: das 
Werk der Dritten Republik (Mulhouse, 1928); J. J. Galtier-Boissiére, Histoire de la 
Troisiéme République (3 vols.; 1935); R. David, La Troisiéme République (1934); J. 
Bainville, La Troisiéme République (1935); L. Daudet, Panorama de la Troisiéme 
République (1936). 

*G. Hanotaux, Histoire de la fondation de la Troisiéme République: le gouvernement de 
M. Thiers, 1870-1873 (2 vols.; 1925); idem, L’échec de la monarchie et la fondation de la 
République, 1873-1876 (2 vols.; 1926). The first two parts were revised in 1925 and 
1926, but the reason for this revision is difficult to discover, since the changes consist 
mainly of omissions in the text and the addition of some inconsequential footnotes. 
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Hanotaux’s volumes; but since he tries to cover the whole diffi- 
cult period of 1871—75 in 231 pages and at the same time include 
the social history of these years, his account turns out to be 
rather superficial.!° The most stimulating of recent books are 
by Daniel Halévy, written in a brilliant style with much post- 
war nostalgia for the “good old days.” The Freemasons, the 
bugaboo of more recent events, come in for their share of at- 
tention; and the writer shows an obvious, though understand- 
able, bias for the cultured gentleman-politicians of the period, 
who were to disappear so soon before the “‘nouvelles couches” 
of Gambetta. The two volumes of Robert Dreyfus should not 
be overlooked, for they are well written, and recently published 
materials are used to bring the story up to date.'? The Marquis 
de Roux has used whatever material he could find to indict the 
republicans and vindicate the royalists in a well-documented 
book.!* An excellent analysis of the by-elections to the National 
Assembly has been published by Lajusan.'* Of introductory 
value to some of the most important events of this period are 
the short, popularized accounts which appear in the collection 
“Récits d’autrefois,” published by Hachette.” 

Personal memoirs for this early period of the Third Republic 
exist in abundance. Even before the war the historian could 
consult the valuable recollections, notes, or diaries of A. Thiers, 
Comte de Falloux, Vicomte de Meaux, M. Delpit, C. de La- 


1@M. Reclus, L’avénement de la Troisiéme République, 1871-1875 (1930). 

1 —. Halévy, La fin des notables (1930); idem, La république des dues (1937). 

2 R. Dreyfus, Monsieur Thiers contre l’empire, la guerre, la commune (1928); idem, 
La république de M. Thiers (1930). 

18 Marquis M. de Roux, Origines et fondation de la Troisiéme République (1933). 

14 A. Lajusan, “Les origines de la Troisitme République,” Revue d'histoire moderne, 
V (1930), 415-38. See also R. A. Winnacker, “The French election of 1871,” Papers of 
the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXII (1936), 477-83. 

1% G. Bourgin, Les premiéres jours de la commune (1927); M. Reclus, Le Seize Mai 
(1931); J. L. Gaston-Pastre, La tragédie de Sedan (1931); J. Humbert, Bazaine et le 
drame de Metz (1929); Lieutenant-Colonel L. Rousset, L’armistice de 1871 (1927); R. 
Recouly, Le Quatre Septembre (1930); C. Derennes, La mort du Prince Impériale (1928). 
It might be noted that the pre-war works of A. Callet, Les origines de la Troisiéme 
République (1889), and of Lieutenant-Colonel L. Rousset, La République conservatrice, 
have been republished in 1921 and 1929, respectively, without important changes. 
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combe, Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, H. Pessard, P. Bosq, Baron 
de Vinols, Marquis de Dampierre, E. Daudet, J. J. Weiss, Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, Fidus, De Freycinet, J. Ferry, and J. 
Simon. To this impressive collection some very important ac- 
counts have been added since the war. The long-expected 
apologia pro sua vita of the Duc de Broglie finally appeared in 
the Revue des deux mondes in 1929 and 1932.'° These memoirs 
shed a great deal of light on the character and the intentions of 
the leader of the constitutional monarchists, as well as on the 
difficulties which he encountered within his own party. Though 
they fail to make a historical revision of the period necessary, 
they substantiate many of the guesses which were made before. 

Of equal importance are the papers of Adolphe Thiers, de- 
posited at the Bibliothéque Nationale and accessible to the his- 
torian since May 1, 1916. Some of these documents have ap- 
peared in print. Halévy has published the most important let- 
ters under the title of Le courrier de M. Thiers, the third part 
of which deals with the period since 1870.'7 A more detailed 
collection for the years 1870—73 has been published by Bouniols, 
while Hirsch has pointed out the incongruities between these 
papers and the Notes et souvenirs of Thiers, published by Mlle 
Dosne in 1903.!* To these documents should also be added the 
conversations of Hilaire de Lacombe with the first president 
of the Republic, the last instalment of which includes a good 
account of Thiers’s tour of Europe in 1870.!° The wealth of this 
new material has naturally led to many biographies of Thiers, 

16 Duc de Broglie, “Mémoires,” Rerue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, XLIX (1929), 
281-310, 543-67; L, 147-66, 368-93; LII, 768-802; LIII, 131-64, 795-823; LIV, 130-61, 
364-86, 558-95; Pér. VIII, VII (1932), 127-57, 401-33. 

17P—. Halévy, Le courrier de M. Thiers (1920). 

8G. Bouniols, Thiers au pouvoir, 1871-1873 (1921); F. Hirsch, “Ungedruckte 
Berichte von A. Thiers aus dem Jahre 1871,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, CLXXXIII 
(1921), 159-86. Of similar content: “La correspondance de M. Thiers pendant la 
guerre de 1870-1871,” Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VI, XXXIII (1916), 758-81; 
XXXIV, 51-78. On Thiers’s early republican sentiment see M. Blanchard, “A propos 
d'un buste de la République (1871): deux lettres inédites de Thiers,” Revue historique, 
CXLVII (1924), 34-40. 

19H. de Lacombe, “Conversations avec M. Thiers,’ Correspondant, CCLXXXIX 
(1924), 219-39. 
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of which the one by Malo is by far the best. The book of 
Lecomte is a brilliant portrait, unfortunately devoid of refer- 
ences; and since nearly half of the biography is devoted to 
Thiers’s career after 1870, it is of value to the student of the 
Third Republic. Reclus’s study is in the romantic style and 
adds nothing new, while Allison in his work on Thiers empha- 
sizes the statesman’s earlier career.”° The article of Lajusan on 
the vacillations of Thiers as president of the Republic, 1871-73, 
is very important, and exhaustive like all work of this author.” 

For the history of the Bonapartists under the Republic a 
great deal of new material has been published, adding much to 
our information on the revolution of September 4, 1870, and 
the plans of the party in the following years.” The actions of 
Empress Eugénie on the eve of the revolution are now looked 
upon in a kindlier light than before, thanks to the publications 
of Filon and Paléologue; but the attempt at a complete re- 
habilitation by Hermant cannot be called an entire success, 
though Thiers’s reputation for accuracy has suffered again.** A 
new witness of Napoleon III’s behavior and plans after Sedan 


20H. Malo, Thiers, 1797-1877 (1932); G. Lecomte, Thiers (1933); M. Reclus, M. 
Thiers (1929); J. M.S. Allison, Monsieur Thiers (New York, 1932). Two sketches of 
Thiers’s character should be mentioned because of the importance of their authors: 
F. Faguet, “Thiers,” Rerue des deux mondes, Pér. VI, LX (1920), 27-47, 295-330; P. 
de la Gorce, “Un bourgeois frangais du dix-neuviéme siécle, M. Thiers,” ibid., Pér. 
VIII, XXIII (1934), 296-328. 

#1 A. Lajusan, “A. Thiers et la fondation de la République, 1871-1877,” Revue 
d'histoire moderne, VII (1932), 451-83; VIII (1933), 36-52. On a similar subject is the 
doctoral dissertation of E. Lewinsky, Thiers und der Pakt von Bordeaux (Berlin, 1927). 

2 Most of the works dealing with the Bonapartists have been mentioned in the 
bibliographical article by R. Schnerb, “‘Napoleon II] and the Second French Empire,” 
Journal of modern history, VIII (1936), 338-55, and consequently only publications of 
particular interest to the Third Republic will be mentioned at this place. 

23 A Filon, Souvenirs sur l’impératrice Eugénie (1920); M. Paléologue, Les entretiens 
de V'impératrice Eugénie (1928); E. Hermant, “La régence de |’impératrice Eugénie,” 
Revue des questions historiques, CIV (1926), 295-358; CV (1927), 51-103. For a dis- 
cussion of this new material see E. Peyron, “Le réle de l’impératrice Eugénie en sep- 
tembre-octobre 1870,’ Révolution de 1848, XVII (1920), 100-103; XVIII (1921), 
293-304; J. Reinach, “Le réle de l’impératrice Eugénie en septembre et octobre 1870,” 
ibid., XVII (1920), 192-200; E. Peyron, “Les révélations de M. Paléologue,” ibid., 
XXVI (1929), 382-94, 461-73; XX VII (1930), 49-60. Note also the new account of 
the empress’ flight from Paris in M. Penot’s Prisonniers et fugitives (1932). 
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has appeared in the person of General de Castelnau, whose 
diary has been published, while the excellent secondary ac- 
count of the emperor’s captivity in Germany by Guériot has 
completed the studies in this field for a while.2* Moreover, Ger- 
man scholars, with the help of the Prussian archives, have 
clarified the relations between Bismarck and the Bonapartists 
during the war.” On the plans of the Bonapartists and the 
strife within their ranks the various collections of letters which 
have recently been published give much information. Among 
these, the letters of Eugénie, those of Napoleon III to his wife, 
the emperor’s correspondence with Prince Napoleon, the latter’s 
letters to Emile Ollivier and to Ernest Renan, and the collection 
of Emile Ollivier’s self-satisfied opinions are the most im- 
portant.” 

The Prince Imperial, who carried the hopes of his party for 
six and a half years after the death of his father, has received a 
great deal of romantic adulation from his partisans. The letters 
of his former tutor, Ernest Lavisse, to his pupil have been pub- 
lished in the Revue des deux mondes, while the life of the prince 
has been eulogized by Augustin-Thierry and his untimely death 
by Praviel.?’ The striking personality of Jéréme Napoleon has 

“4G. Girard, La vie et les souvenirs du Général de Castelnau, 1815-1890 (1930); P. 
Guériot, La captivité de Napoléon III en Allemagne (1926). 

% The article of J. Kiihn, “Bismarck und der Bonapartismus im Winter 1870-1871,”” 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, CLXIII (1936), 49-100, has done triple duty for its author, 
for it has also appeared in Historische und polemische Aufsiitze zur franzisischen Politik 
(Berlin, 1920), pp. 183-283, and under the title of ““Aprés Sedan: Bismarck et Napoléon 
III, 1870-1871,” in the Revue des études napoléoniennes, XXIII (1924), 50-75, 103-32. 
See also W. Freese, Die Friedensverhandlungen zwischen Bismarck und dem franzé- 
sischen Kaisertum (Jena, 1920), a typewritten thesis, and G. Rosen, Die Stellungs- 
nahme Bismarcks zur Frage der Staatsform in Frankreich, 1871-1890 (Detmold, 1924). 


For the problems connected with the conduct of Bazaine see the references given by 
R. Schnerb, loc. cit. 
% Lettres familiéres de l'impératrice Eugénie (2 vols., 1935); Napoléon III, “Lettres 
a l’impératrice Eugénie, 1870-1871,’ Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, LIX (1930), 
5-30; Napoléon III et le prince Napoléon: correspondance inédite (1925); E. d’Hauterive, 
“Correspondance inédite du prince Napoléon et d’Emile Ollivier, 1871-1873,” Revue des 
deux mondes, Pér. VII, LIX (1930), 787-814; LX, 345-71, 591-615; F. Masson, “Cor- 
respondance d’Ernest Renan et du prince Napoléon,”’ ibid., Pér. VII, XII (1922), 5- 
29, 241-70; B. Olivier, Lettres de 'eril (1921). 
-27C, d’Espinay de Briort, “Une correspondance inédite: le prince Impérial et 
Ernest Lavisse,”’ Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, L (1929), 555-91; A. Augustin- 
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as yet not received the attention it deserves, though an inter- 
esting study by his former secretary, Berthet-Leleux, has re- 
cently been published.”* The conflict of loyalties created for 
many Frenchmen by the sudden transition from the Empire to 
the Republic are clearly revealed in the notes and letters of 
Pierre Magne, who served both regimes as minister of fi- 
nances.”® 

The story of the failure of the monarchists was already well 
known before the war, but new documents and books keep 
appearing. Besides the recollections of the Duc de Broglie, the 
complete memoirs of Charles Chesnelong have been published 
recently, edited by his grandson, thus completing the story 
which was partly made public in 1895.*° Of general interest are 
also the Souvenirs of Count Othenin d’Haussonville, whose ac- 
count unfortunately stops short with the beginning of the 
Commune.*! The Revue de Paris has printed the memoirs of 
Auguste Laugel, who adds some interesting details to our knowl- 
edge regarding the negotiations between Thiers and the Orleans 
princes and the circumstances surrounding the vote of the con- 
stitutional laws.*? The Marquis de Noailles has published the 
papers of the Marquis de la Ferté-Meun, who was the personal 


Thierry, Le prince Impérial (1935); A. Praviel, La fin du prince Impérial (1928). For 
the reactions of the empress to the death of her son see Comtesse des Garets, L’impéra- 
trice Eugénie en exil: souvenirs d’une demoiselle d'honneur (1929). A new edition of A. 
Filon’s book Le prince Impérial (1912) has come out in 1935. 

28 F, Berthet-Leleux, Le vrai prince Napoléon (1932). In this connection see also the 
biography of the prince’s wife by the R. P. Fanfani and M. T. Porte, Marie Clotilde de 
Savoie, princesse Jéréme Napoléon, 1845-1911: vie et lettres (1929). 


2 J. Durieux, Le ministre Pierre Magne, 1806-1879, d’aprés ses lettres et ses souvenirs 
(2 vols.; 1929). Note also P. Corticchiato, Les Corses et le parti bonapartiste 4 Marseille 
en 1870 et pendant les premiéres années de la République (Marseille, 1921). 


30°C, Chesnelong, cinq derniéres années de l’empire,” Correspondant, 
CCCXXVIII (1932), 17-38, 186-215, 481-512; idem, Les derniers jours de l empire 
et le gouvernement de M. Thiers (1932); idem, La campagne monarchique d’octobre 1873 
(1895); idem, L’avénement de la République (1934); idem, “A l’ Assemblée Nationale de 
1874: la liberté de l’enseignement supérieur,” Etudes, CCXXV (1935), 289-306, 
448-68. 

31 Q. d’Haussonville, “Souvenirs,” Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, XVII (1923), 
481-510; XVII, 5-29; XXIII (1924), 721-33. 

2 A. Laugel, “Mémoires,”’ Revue de Paris, CXCI (1925), 752-80; CXCV (1926), 
500-536. 
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representative of the Comte de Chambord in France until July, 
1871; the determination of the pretender to keep the white flag 
is now definitely established for as early as February 27, 1871.** 
The private life of the exiled court at Frohsdorf has been de- 
scribed in a poorly organized book by Comte René de Monti 
de Rezé, who is inclined to blame the Comtesse de Chambord 
for the failure of the monarchists.** 

The publication of these documents has led to new attempts 
to explain the riddle of a monarchist majority establishing a 
republic. Lucas-Dubreton is a protagonist of the view that the 
blind faith of the Comte de Chambord and his entourage in the 
monarchy as the only possible solution for France’s troubles ac- 
counts for the monarchist fiasco.** Interesting, also, is the very 
partisan defense of the pretender and the attacks on the policy 
of the Orleanists presented by Emmanuel Beau de Loménie.* 
A good biography of the main actor in this drama, Henry V, 
has finally been published by De Luz, who relates sympa- 
thetically the sad fate of a man unwilling to compromise with 
his principles.*” Unfortunately, the story of the princes of the 
House of Orleans is not as well documented, except for the un- 


33 Marquis de Noailles, Le bureau du roi, 1848-1873 (1932). 

34R. de Monti de Rezé, Souvenirs sur le comte de Chambord (1930). See also idem, 
“Dom Basco a Frohsdorf en juillet 1883,” Revue des études historiques, CI (1934), 
347-51. New information on some minor points are contained in the following articles 
and books: C, Terlinden, “Le comte de Chambord a Anvers, février 1872,"’ Revue belge 
de philologie et d histoire, I (1922), 495-510; V, Augagneur, “La campagne monarchiste 
en 1871-1873: quelques documents inédits,”” Revue mondiale, CLXXII (1926), 252-60, 
351-60; A. Berthod, ‘“‘Un document inédit sur la derniére tentative de restauration 
monarchique en France, 1873,’’ Révolution de 1848, XVII (1920), 116-24; S. M. G. 
Brunet, “La bibliothéque du comte de Chambord,”’ Bulletin du bibliophile, XV (1936), 
164-69. 

% J. Lucas-Dubreton, Le drapeau blanc (1932). 

% E. Beau de Loménie, La restauration manquée (1933). On the same subject see 
also P. Dominique, Marianne et ses prétendants, 1872-1873 (1934), and the doctoral 
dissertation of A. Kieselbach, Versuche zur Wiederherstellung des Kénigstums in Frank- 
reich, 1871-1873 (Jena, 1932). Of minor interest are the articles of E. Déborde de 
Montcorin, “La légende du drapeau blanc,’ Revue des études historiques, LXXXVII 
(1921), 236-51 (here the blame goes to Bismarck), and of J. Dontenville, “L’essai de 
restauration monarchique au lendemain de la guerre de 1870,’ Nouvelle rerue, LXX XIX 
(1927), 170-86, 275-86. 


37 P. de Luz, Henri V (1931). 
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edifying family bickerings which divided the monarchist forces 
after the death of the Comte de Chambord in 1883.** 

Interest in the Commune of Paris has increased since the 
Russian revolution and the canonization of the Parisian struggle 
by the communists, with the result that a mass of writings 
addressed to the proletarian reader and not to the specialist 
has appeared since the war. Fortunately, a detailed ac- 
count of these many publications is not necessary, for they 
can be readily found in an excellent discussion published by 
Bourgin in the Revue historique and in the bibliographies or 
footnotes of the more scholarly recent works, such as those of 
Laronze, Mason, and Jellinek.*® Almost every person of note 
who lived through these exciting seventy days either has pub- 
lished an account of his experiences or has become the subject 
of a biographical sketch.*° Moreover, a knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language is by now necessary for the study of this event 
as more and more important material is being published in 
Moscow.“ It seems strange that, in spite of all this interest in 


38 P. Rocher, Comment meurt un roi de France (1921); idem, Les obséques de monsieur 
le comte de Chambord et la succession de France en 1883 (1924); C. Barjac, “Le comte de 
Paris au lendemain de la mort du comte de Chambord,” Correspondant, N.S., VI (1936), 
295-308. On the Orleanists see also C. Barjac, “Le comte de Paris, Dalloy et l’établisse- 
ment de la République,’’ Correspondant, N.S., IV (1936), 180-91, 340-53. 


39 G. Bourgin, “Sur la Commune de 1871,’’ Revue historique, CLX XIV (1934), 467— 
73; G. Laronze, Histoire de la Commune de 1871 (1928); E. S. Mason, The Paris Com- 
mune (New York, 1930); F. Jellinek, The Paris Commune of 1871 (London, 1937). 
Though devoid of references, the book of M. A. Fabre, Les drames de la Commune, 18 
mars-27 mai 1871 (1937), should be noted, for it is supposedly based on the military 


archives. 


49 Not mentioned in the bibliographies referred to above are the recollections of 
P. Cambon, “Souvenirs du 15 mars 1871,’’ Revue de Paris, XLII (1935), 487-99; J. 
Grave, “Souvenirs d’un revolté: la Commune vécue et sa lecon,”’ Grande revue, 
CXLVIII (1935), 406-23; and such biographical accounts as those of J. Gaumont, 
“Un républicain révolutionnaire romantique: Armand Lévy, 1827-1891,’’ Revue 
d'histoire économique et sociale, XTX (1931), 395-467; G. Bozona, “Trois ‘communards’: 
Louis Rossel, Vermorel, et Jules Vallés,’’ Revue hebdomadaire, XL (1936), 326-50, 466— 
89: XII, 224-39; A. Zévaés, “Figures d’hier: Félix Pyat,’’ Nouvelle revue, CXXXVII 
(1935), 219-28, 257-66; CX XXVIII, 25-36, 131-38; idem, Les proscrits de la Commune 
(1936). Numerous studies and memoirs not referred to in other places have appeared 
in the Révolution de 1848 since 1921. 


*! Most of the Russian studies can be found in chaps. vi and vii of E. S. Mason’s 
book. To this list should be added such recent works which have come to the attention 
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the Commune, so little attention has been paid to the move- 
ment in the provinces.” It is in this latter field that most of the 
research of the next few years needs to be concentrated. 
Republican documents for the first years of the Republic are 
not so plentiful as those of the Bonapartists and monarchists, 
and no new source material besides the papers of Thiers has ap- 
peared, leaving the books of Freycinet, Favre, and Simon the 
main references.** The period of the government of National 
Defense has finally been lifted above party politics by the work 
of Bury, and an analysis of the official French propaganda dur- 
ing the war has been published by Benjamin.‘ Much work, 
however, remains to be done, especially in regard to the French 
political development during this period. Numerous local 
studies have appeared, but the transition from the pro-Bona- 
partist plebiscite of May, 1870, through the acceptance of the 
Republic after the September revolution to the pro-monarchist 
elections of February, 1871, still remains largely unexplained.* 


of the author as B. I. Gorev, Aogrste Blanqai (Moscow, 1921); A. T. Molak, Bely terror 
vo Frantsii v 1871 godu (Moscow, 1936); S. Straykh, Russkaya nigilistka v Parizhiskoy 
kommunye: Anna Vasilyeona Kurvin-Krukovskaya, 1844-1887 (Moscow, 1935); S. N. 
Krasilnikov, Boerye deystviya Parizhskoy kommunye 1871 (Moscow, 1935). 

“The Commune of Lyons has been studied most thoroughly; see P. Boegner, 
“Lyon en février—juin 1871,” Revue de l'Université de Lyon, II (1929), 259-93; L. 
Riener, La Commune de Lyon, 1870-1871 (1929), a Catholic study; and the recollec- 
tions of L. Andrieux, A travers la République (1926), pp. 37-139. P. L. Berthaud has 
collected some of his articles in Le 18 mars en province: la Commune 4 Bordeaux (Bor- 
deaux, 1924). For Algeria the work of C. Martin, La Commune d’ Alger, 1870-1871 
(1936), fills a gap of long standing. 

48 To these works should be added the material published by G. Simon, “Jules 
Simon, notes et souvenirs,” Rerue mondiale, CLXIX (1926), 339-48; CLXX, 3-16, 
113-27, 211-18, 315-22. 

“J. P. T. Bury, Gambetta and the national defence: a republican dictatorship in 
France (London, 1936), which supersedes the book of H. Dutrait-Crozon, Gambetta 
et la défense nationale (1934), first published in 1914 (a violent attack upon Gambetta 
for playing politics at the expense of victory). H. C. Benjamin, “Official propaganda 
and the French press during the Franco-Prussian War,’ Journal of modern history, 1V 
(1932), 214-30. 

“ Among the local studies for this period the following have been noted: A. M. 
Gossez, “Documents sur Ja situation au lendemain de la proclamation de la République, 
septembre-novembre 1870,"’ Révolution de 1848, XXXI (1934), 170-77; A. Aulard, 
“Souvenirs du septembre 1870,”’ Révolution francaise, LXXIII (1920), 263-64; “Le 
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The fortunes of war do not account entirely for these vacilla- 
tions. 

Of all the republican statesmen of these early years of the Re- 
public, Gambetta still attracts most of the attention. Among the 
many biographies published, those by Deschanel and Gheusi are 
the best.“* Gambetta’s change from radicalism to opportunism 
has been the subject of interesting articles by Robert Dreyfus.*’ 
The notes of Ludovic Halévy reveal to the historian a Gam- 
betta flirting with the conservatives.‘® The book of Pillias on 


quatre septembre 1870: récit d’un témoin,”” Grande revue, CIII (1920), 177-88; “Sou- 
venirs de Malato sur la proclamation de la République a Paris,” La France libre, Sept. 
4, 1920; “Souvenirs sur le 4 septembre 4 Lyon,”’ Lyon républicain, Sept. 4, 1920; Jean- 
jean and J. Rives, “La proclamation de la Troisiéme République dans le département 
de l’Aude,’’ La Démocratie (de Aude), Aug. 28, 1920; M. Blanchard, “Notes sur 
l’administration du département de |’Hérault aprés le 4 septembre et a l’automne de 
1870,”" Rerue des études napoléoniennes, XXII (1924), 171-76; G. Beaumont, “Les 
débuts de la ligue de l’enseignement et la révolution du 4 septembre 4 Saint-Dié,” 
Bulletin de la Société philomatique vosgienne, LI (1925), 1-28; J. Cornillon, Le Bour- 
bonnais a la fin de lV empire et sous le gouvernement de la défense nationale (Moulins, 1924); 
L. Grasilier, “Garnier-Pagés, souvenirs du 31 octobre 1870,”’ Nouvelle revue, L (1920), 
62-64. For this period see also J. Dontenville, “Le général Trochu et la politique,” 
ibid., LXXXII (1926), 29-45, 148-68; F. Lescazes, ‘““Léon Gambetta et l’armistice de 
1871,”’ ibid., CX XI (1932), 135-42. 


‘ 4 P. Deschanel, Gambetta (1920); P. G. Gheusi, La vie et la mort singuliére de Gam- 
betta (1932) (this work includes some new documents on the crisis of May 16, 1877). 
The books of H. Stannard, Gambetta and the foundation of the Third Republic (London, 
1921); P. Chanlaine, Gambetta, pére de la République (1982); M. Garcia-Kohly, Gam- 
betta (Madrid, 1920); K. L. Tank, Gambetta, ein politischer Kimpfer gegen Despotismus 
und Anarchie (Essen, 1937); P. Matter, Gambetta (1923), and the articles of J. Reinach, 
“Gambetta, souvenirs personels,”” Mercure de France, CXXV (1918), 42-55; G. Hano- 
taux, “Gambetta,” Rerue des deux mondes, Pér. VI, CLX (1920), 5-23; P. de la Gorce, 
“Gambetta,” Correspondant, CCLXXVIII (1920), 617-31, add very little to our 
knowledge of the man. The same can be said of Gambetta’s letters to Achille Testelin, 
1870-77 (Nouvelle revue, L [1920], 289-96) and of his letter to Castelar (Revue de France, 
III [1921], 278-83). 


‘7 R. Dreyfus, “Les premiéres armes de Gambetta, 1869-1873,"’ Revue de France, 
12th year, VI (1932), 674-92; 13th year, I (1933), 124-41; idem, “La déception mo- 
narchique de 1873,” ibid., 13th year, III (1933), 657-85; idem, “Gambetta et la naissance 
de l’opportunisme, 1873-1874,”’ ibid., 14th year, VI (1934), 410-27, 613-30. 

48 L. Halévy, Trois diners avec Gambetta (1930). In this connection should be men- 
tioned that the carnets of Ludovic Halévy are appearing in the Revue des deux mondes 
(1937) covering the years 1872-76 and 1878-79. They will probably be issued in book 
form before long. 
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Léonie Léon should put an end to the long-drawn-out discussion 
regarding Gambetta’s death and his relations with Bismarck, 
and remove definitely the books of Francis Laur and Léon Dau- 
det from the realm of serious history.*® A heretofore neglected 
aspect of Gambetta’s life, his residence in Spain after the 
armistice of 1871, has been covered by the study of Barthélemy.” 

Good biographies of the other leaders of the republican party 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century are still rare. 
Exceptions to this rule are found in the books of Krakowski on 
Challemel-Lacour and of Posener on Adolphe Crémieux, the in- 
fluential member of the government of National Defense and 
of the Scottish rite Freemasonry.*' The political influence of 
the salon of Juliette Adam has been described, but not yet 
critically evaluated in the many biographies of this hostess.»? A 
life of the so-called “king of journalists,” Emile de Girardin, 
whose political beliefs changed with each revolution, has been 
published by Reclus.** Of the “great old men of 1848,” who 
played only a secondary role after 1870, Ledru-Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, and Victor Schoelcher have received some attention 
recently 

In the class of what the French call “petite histoire” belong 
the recollections of Gyp and of Louise Weiss, as well as the 
book of André Bellesort, who tries to indict the republic because 
most intellectuals of the eighteen-seventies were opposed to 

4 E. Pillias, Léonie Léon, amie de Gambetta (1935); the many articles which have 
been published concerning Gambetta’s patriotism and his death are listed in the foot- 
notes of this book and therefore need not be mentioned here. F. Laur, Le cur de 
Gambetta: lettres inédites (1907 [new ed. in 1921]); L. Daudet, Le drame des Jardies 
(1924). 

5° A. Barthélemy, Gambetta a Saint-Sébastien (Niort, 1930). 

Krakowski, La naissance de la Troisigme République: Paul Challemel-Lacour, 
le philosophe et Vhomme d'état, 1827-1896 (Neuchatel, 1932); S. Posener, Adolphe 
Crémieux, 1796-1880 (2 vols.; 1933-34). 

8 N. Cormier, Mme Jules Adam ou l’aurore de la Troisiéme République (Bordeaux, 
1934); A. Elliott, Madame Adam (1922); D. Arndt, Juliette Adam (Wiirzburg, 1933); 
L. Chaigne, “Madame Juliette Adam,” Etudes, CCXXVIII (1936), 732-43. 

53 M. Reclus, Emile de Girardin, le créateur de la presse moderne (1934). 

5¢ A. R. Calmann, Ledru-Rollin aprés 1848 (1921); E. Renard, Louis Blanc, sa vie, 
son @uvre (1925); L. Bougenot, Victor Schoelcher (1921). 
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it.» Enlightenment concerning the reactions of some prominent 
Frenchmen to the events of this period can be found in the 
recently published letters of Augustin Cochin, Denis Cochin, 
Sylvestre de Lacy, Comte de Gobineau, Michelet, and F. M. 
Luzel.** And, finally, some information is also available on a 
few isolated electoral attempts of such French intellectuals as 
Pasteur, Duruy, and Renan during this period of the origins 
of the Third Republic.*’ 

For the period from 1876, the date of the dissolution of the 
National Assembly, to 1898, the beginning of the Dreyfus af- 
fair, little new source material has appeared since the war; but 
many secondary works have been published, some of which 
serve as indispensable introductions to any further study of 
the events during these years. A definite history of the crisis 
of the Seize Mai cannot be written until the memoirs of Mac- 
Mahon and some more studies like the one of Cappati on the 
elections of October, 1877, are published.** The vague recollec- 

55 Gyp, La joyeuse enfance de la Troisiéme République: souvenirs (1931); L. Weiss, 
Souvenirs d’une enfance républicaine (1937); A. Bellesort, Les intellectuels et l avénement 
de la Troisiéme République, 1871-1873 (1931). 

% H. Cochin, Augustin Cochin, 1823-1872: ses lettres et sa vie (1926); D. Cochin, 
“Lettres de jeunesse, 1870-1874,’ Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, X (1922), 481-517; 
Sylvestre de Lacy, “Lettres 4 ma fille, 1862-1878,” ibid., Pér. VII, XXVI (1924), 
126-52, 426-50; Comte de Gobineau, “Lettres inédites 4 Zoé Dragoumis,” Revue de 
Paris, CCXLV (1934), 721-56; L. Deffoux, “Le comte de Gobineau 4 Trye-le-Cha- 
teau,”’ Mercure de France, CC (1927), 91-105; J. M. Carré, “Michelet et la guerre de 
1870,” ibid., CLXXXVIII (1925), 123-34; F. M. Luzel, “Lettres 4 Ernest Renan, 
1869-1878,"’ Annales de Bretagne, XL (1933), 536-681; XLI (1934), 142-88; M. H. 
Jasper, Ernest Renan et sa République (1934). 

57 M. Perrod, “Pasteur, candidate au Sénat, 1876,’ Mémoires de la Société d’émula- 
tion de Jura, 11me série, I (1922-23), 1-34; V, Glashaust, “Une tentative électorale 
avortée: Victor Duruy, candidate sénateur en Seine-et-Oise, 1876,” Revue de l'histoire 
de Versailles et de Seine-et-Oise, XX XIII (1934), 134-56; E. Renan, “Lettres sur sa 
candidature aux élections sénatoriales, 1878,’’ Revue de Paris, CCXXXI (1927), 487- 
502. Of some political interest are also the following publications: “Une lettre politique 
d’Ernest Picard,” Intermédiaire, LXXXII (1920), 134-36; L. Bertry, Vie de Léon de 
Jouvenel, député de la Corréze, 1811-1886 (Tulle, 1931); A Rudel, “Un ministre des 
travaux publics et des finances: Eugéne-Alexandre Caillaux, 1822-1896,” Revue 
historique et archéologique du Maine, II (1923), 65-73, 113-27, 161-71, 214-23, 274-87. 

58 The memoirs of Mac-Mahon, which appeared in 1932, deal only with the general’s 
experiences n Algeria. F. Wendel’s book, Mac-Mahon, der franzdsische Hindenburg 
(1925), is worthless. L. Cappati, “Une candidature officielle aprés le 16 mai,’ Revue 
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tions of the republican Alfred Herault add very little to our 
knowledge.*® Up to the present time the best secondary ac- 
count of this event has been written by Zévaés.®° 

In the years immediately following 1877, Jules Ferry was, 
next to Gambetta, the dominating personality. Unfortunately, 
his memoirs are still unpublished; but Dietz, who has consulted 
them, has analyzed the life of the republican statesman in 
numerous excellent articles, which, when collected in book form, 
will supersede all the previous biographies of Ferry.® Pot- 
tecker’s recent book is just a history of the personal life of Ferry, 
touching only lightly on the incidents of his political career.” 
The continued existence of a school problem in France has led 
to a thorough investigation of the origin of the state schools and 
of the influence of Ferry and Paul Bert on their development.” 


historique, CLXXX (1937), 75-82. See also J. Sigmann, “Les élections législatives du 
14 octobre en Céte d’Or d’aprés la presse locale,’’ Annales de Bourgogne, VIII (1936), 
254-67. 

59 A. Herault, “Les derniers jours du cabinet Dufaure,’’ Revue de Paris, CCXVIII 
(1930), 498-521; idem, “Le ministére de Jules Simon,”’ ibid., pp. 883-910. 

60 A, Zévaés, Au temps du Seize Mai (1932). 

* J. Dietz, “Jules Ferry au gouvernement de la Défense Nationale et pendant la 
Commune,” Revue de France, 14th year, II (1934), 493-519; idem, “‘Les débuts de Jules 
Ferry,” ibid., 13th year, II (1933), 501-22, 608-27; idem, “Jules Ferry et les débuts de 
la Troisitme République,” Grande revue, CXXXIX (1932), 550-72; idem, “Jules 
Ferry et l’enseignement supérieur,” ibid., CXLVI (1934), 125-38; idem, “Jules Ferry 
et les traditions républicaines,’’ Revue politique et parlementaire, CLIX (1934), 521-32; 
CLX, 100-111, 297-311, 495-512; CLXI, 122-41, 492-505; idem, “Jules Ferry, sa 
premiére présidence du conseil,”’ ibid., CLXV (1935), 96-109; idem, “Jules Ferry, sa 
seconde présidence du conseil,”’ ibid., CLXV (1935), 288-311, 500-518; idem, “Jules 
Ferry, la révision de la constitution et le scrutin de liste,” ibid., CLXVI (1936), 515- 
$2; CLXVII, 101-17. 

®M. Pottecker, Jules Ferry (1931). In this connection should also be mentioned 
the short sketch by G. Froment-Gueysse, Jules Ferry (1937), and two articles, one by 


_A. Dupront, “Jules Ferry, opposant a l’empire,’’ Revue historique, CLX XVII (1936), 
352-74, and the other a fragment of an unfinished book by Jules Ferry, “Au lendemain 


du Second Empire,’’ Revue politique et parlementaire, CXLVIII (1931), 136-38. 

6 R. Puaux, “Jules Ferry et l’école latque,”’ ibid., CLIV (1933), 838-46; J. Rivero, 
“L’idée laique et la réforme scolaire, 1879-1882,”" ibid., CXLVIII (1931), 367-80. The 
book of A. Israel, L’école de la République (1931), contains only a summary of the 
parliamentary debates on the school law. For Paul Bert see the excellent book of L. 
Dubreuil, Paul Bert (1936), and the same author’s article “Un artisan des lois laiques: 
Hippolyte Ribiére,”’ Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XXI (1933), 51-98; also H. 
Austruy, “Paul Bert, 1883-1886,”’ Nouvelle revue, CX VII (1933), 241-61. 
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Another event of this period, the expulsion of the monarchist 
pretenders, has been revived by the publication of the diary of 
Auguste Laugel.** 

The period of the Boulanger movement has become much 
better known through the publication of the memoirs of the 
former prime minister, René Goblet. For these years, especial- 
ly, the diplomatic documents should not be overlooked, or such 
source material as is contained in the recollections of General 
Count Waldersee and in the analysis of Russian documents pub- 
lished by Wroblewski. Among the secondary works on the 
Boulanger episode, the recent book of Dansette supersedes the 
clear, though rather superficial, accounts of Zévaés and Weil.*” 
The study of Branthéme, relating the personal life of Bou- 
langer, is mainly valuable for its many reproductions of con- 
temporary cartoons.®* Dansette has also clarified the Wilson 
scandal which preceded the turbulent culmination of the Bou- 
langist movement.® Useful for the understanding of this decade 
are also the anecdotic memoirs of Mme Camescasse, the wife 
of a former prefect of police for Paris, and the laudatory biog- 
raphy of Edouard Drumont, whose patriotic and anti-Semitic 
organizations played such an important role in the capital.”° 

The history of the Panama Canal scandal has recently be- 

4 A. Laugel, “L’expulsion des princes,” Revue de Paris, CXCVI (1926), 324-51. 

* R. Goblet, “Souvenirs de ma vie politique,’ Revue politique et parlementaire, 
CXXXVI (1928), 357-89; CXXXVII, 177-97, 345-73; CXXXVIII (1929), 5-20, 


183-208, 359-74; CXXXIX, 5-17; CXLI, 5-29, 171-94; CXLV (1930), 337-58; 
CXLIX (1931), 177-96. 

% H. O. Meisner, “Graf Waldersees Pariser Informationen,’ Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
CCXXIV (1931), 125-48; V. A. Wroblewski, “Der Boulangismus im Lichte Russischer 
Berichterstattung,’’ Berliner Monatshefte, XIV (1936), 647-56. 

87 A. Dansette, Du Boulangisme a la révolution Dreyfusienne. Vol. 1: Le Boulangisme, 
1886-1890 (1938); A. Zévaés, Au temps du Boulangisme (1930); B. Weil, Gliick und 
Elend des Generals Boulanger (Berlin, 1931). E. Zorzi, L’aventura del generale Boulanger 
(Milan, 1937). 

68 Branthéme, Le brave général Boulanger (1930). For other personal incidents in the 
life of Boulanger see duel Cambon-Boulanger,”’ Revue d'histoire diplomatique, LI 
(1937), 1-13, and R. A. Winnacker, “General Boulanger in America,’’ Franco-American 
review, II (1938), 168-81. 

6 A. Dansette, L’affaire Wilson et la chute du président Grery (1936). 

70 Mme Camescasse, Souvenirs (1924); G. Bernanos, La grande peur des bien pensants 
(1931). 
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come very popular, owing to the fact that some authors have 
had access to the unpublished memoirs of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Neither these recollections nor the memoirs of Philippe Bu- 
neau-Varilla clear up the perplexing mysteries of this affair: 
the death of Reinach, the role of Herz, the delays of the courts, 
and the extent of political corruption.”! Consequently, the 
story is merely being told and retold with varying emphases. 
The best general accounts are those by Dansette, who wrote a 
history not only of the scandal but also of the canal itself, and 
by Weil, whose book, as the most recent one on this subject, 
properly profited from the earlier publications.” The life of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps has been well told by both Coureau and 
Schonfield.”* An interesting analysis of the effect of these po- 
litical events on the intellectual development of Anatole 
France has been published by Charles Braibant.*‘ 

To the history of the anarchist movement in the eighteen- 
nineties Jean Grave has contributed his memoirs and Elisée 
Reclus the last volume of his correspondence.” Bomb-throwing 
under idealistic compulsion has always found its defenders, and 
consequently the lives of these revolutionaries have become the 
subject of much romantic writing.”* The recollections of Alex- 
andre Zévaés add interesting details to our knowledge of the 
idealism of the younger generation of those days, destined to 


™ P. Buneau-Varilla, De Panama a Verdun (1937). 

7 A. Dansette, Les affaires de Panama (1934); B. Weil, Panama (1934). The other 
works appeared in the following order: Guy de la Batut, Panama (1931); A. Zévaés, 
Le scandale de Panama (1931); L. Marlio, Le véritable histoire de Panama (1932). A 
technical account of the geological and financial difficulties of the canal work is con- 
tained in the book of G. Edgar-Bonnet and L. Lucas, Le canal de Panama (1929). 

73 R. Coureau, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1932); H. J. Schonfield, Ferdinand de Lesseps 
(London, 1937). 

74 C. Braibant, Le secret d’ Anatole France: du Boulangisme au Panama (1935). 

% J. Grave, Le mouvement libertaire sous la Troisiéme République (1930); E. Reclus, 
Correspondance (3 vols.; 1911-25). See also the biography of the latter by the authority 
on the anarchist movement, M. Nettlau, Elisée Reclus, Anarchist und Gelehrter, 1830- 
1905 (Leipzig, 1928). 

7% M. Boisson, Les attentats anarchistes sous la Troisiéme République (1931); P. 
Bouchardon, Ravachol et compagnie (1932); A. Holitscher, Ravachol und die Pariser 
Anarchisten (Berlin, 1925). 
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play such an important part in the patriotic revival before the 
war.’’ An indispensable book is the thorough study of the gov- 
ernment of Méline, 1896-98, by Lachapelle.”® 

Since 1930 the Dreyfus affair has had a sudden vogue through 
the publication of the papers of the German military attaché at 
Paris in 1894, Maximilian von Schwartzkoppen.”® To this new 
source material should be added the documents from the 
German archives published by Walter Frank, the interesting, 
though not startling, account by Alfred Dreyfus and his son, 
and the refreshing recollections of Léon Blum.*® Though all 
but the most rabid French nationalists are now convinced that 
Dreyfus was not involved in the affair of the bordereau, a few 
important aspects of the case still remain unexplained: Who 
wrote the bordereau, and how did the French secret service ob- 
tain it? Why did Henry go to all the trouble to save Esterhazy? 
Through what channels did the petit bleu arrive at the ministry 
of war? An unchallengeable answer to these questions will prob- 
ably never be forthcoming. In spite of the new sources, the 
seven volumes of Joseph Reinach, published before the war, re- 
main the fundamental introduction to any study of the case; 
but they should be used together with the work of Dutrait- 
Crozon, who presents the nationalist point of view, and with 
the convenient collection of documents assembled by Leblois.™ 

7 A. Zévaés, Ombres et silhouettes (1928), includes a reprint of the author’s earlier 
book, Notes et souvenirs d’un militant (1913). 

78 G. Lachapelle, Le ministére Méline (1928). See also the article by G. Hanotaux, 
“Jules Méline,”’ Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, XX XI (1926), 440-53. 

79 M. von Schwartzkoppen, Die Wahrheit iiber Dreyfus (Berlin, 1930). For a critical 
review see E. Laloy in Mercure de France, CCXXV (1931), 737-40. On a minor point 
see idem, “Encore un faux du colonel Henry,”’ ibid., CCX XXIV (1932), 451-59. 

80 W. Frank, “Neue Akten zur Affiire Dreyfus,’ Preussische Jahrbiicher, CCX XXIII 
(1933), 112-29, 212-21. A discussion of the relevant documents in the Grosse Politik 
has been published by A. Lajusan, “L’affaire Dreyfus et les documents allemands,” 
Bulletin de la société d’histoire moderne, V (1925), 140-50. A. Dreyfus, Souvenirs et 
correspondance (1936); an excellent English translation has been published by D. C. 
McKay, The Dreyfus case (New Haven, 1937). L. Blum, Souvenirs sur l’'affaire (1935). 
See also A. Zévaés, “L’affaire Dreyfus: quelques souvenirs personels,”’ Nouvelle revue, 
CXLI (1936), 15-23, 96-110, 197-208, 287-96; CXLII, 45-53, 96-104. 

8! H. Dutrait-Crozon, Précis de l'affaire Dreyfus (new ed.; 1924); L. Leblois, L’affaire 
Dreyfus, Viniquité, la réparation (1929). 
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Among the many other works which have been published 
recently on this subject, only a few deserve to be singled out for 
special merit. Herzog’s detailed and strictly chronological ac- 
count is rather helpful. Weil’s publication contains a good dis- 
cussion of the German documents. Zévaés has allotted more 
space to the political situation resulting from the affair than 
other writers. A new hypothesis of the origin of the bordereau 
has been put forward by Mazel, who attributes it to Schwartz- 
koppen himself, largely for psychological reasons. Mile Del- 
horbe has studied the effect of this turbulent period on some of 
the outstanding French authors but has unfortunately been 
dominated by the desire to establish a connection between 
French history and literature at all costs. New light on Louis 
Leblois and his relations with the Dreyfusards, especially 
Clemenceau, has been shed by Desachy in his biography of the 
famous lawyer.*? The other books which have appeared in 
French, English, German, and Italian tell the conventional 
story with only minor variants.** Of little value are also the 
many accounts of Zola’s part in the affair, for their authors 
have based their story mostly upon secondary works.** 

For the years immediately following the Dreyfus affair few 
new sources have appeared. The account of the presidency of 
Emile Loubet, 1899-1906, by the president’s secretary, Abel 

® W. Herzog, Der Kampf einer Republik: die Affére Dreyfus (Ziirich, 1933); B. 

Weil, Der Prozess des Hauptmanns Dreyfus (Berlin, 1930); A. Zévaés, L’affaire Dreyfus 
(1931); H. Mazel, Histoire et psychologie de V'affaire Dreyfus (1934); C. Delhorbe, 
L’affaire Dreyfus et les écrivains francais (1932); P. Desachy, Louis Leblois (1934). 
Note also the interesting short study of J. Crépieux-Jamin, Libres propos sur I’ expertise 
écritures et les lecons de affaire Dreyfus (1935). 
_ §§G. Charensol, L’affaire Dreyfus et la Troisiéme République (1930); A. Charpentier, 
Histoire de lV affaire Dreyfus (1934); idem, Les cétés mystérieux de l’affaire Dreyfus (1937); 
T. Reinach, Histoire sommaire de laffaire Dreyfus (1924); J. Roget, L’affaire Dreyfus 
(1925); A. Salmon, L’affaire Dreyfus (1934); W. Steinthal, Dreyfus (Berlin, 1930); J. 
Kayser, The Dreyfus affair (New York, 1931); J. D. Kerkhoff, Traitor! Traitor! (New 
York, 1930); A. Locatelli, L’affaire Dreyfus (Milan, 1930); B. Revel, L’affaire Dreyfus 
(Milan, 1936). See also J. Soury, “Lettres sur l’affaire Dreyfus,’ Nouvelle revue, LIX 
(1922), 289-309. 

% The books of M. Josephson, Zola and his time (New York, 1928); D. le Blond- 
Zola, Emile Zola (1931); L. M. Friedman, Zola and the Dreyfus case (Boston, 1937), 
deal more with this period than the other biographies of Zola. 
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Combarieu, must be handled with care, since internal evidence 
indicates that the day-by-day notes have been extensively re- 
edited before publication.” The stormy year 1899 has been de- 
scribed by Jean France, a member of the secret police, whose 
memoirs are more valuable for the opinions than for the revela- 
tions of the author.** Though a good study of the period of re- 
publican defense is still nonexistent, the years of republican at- 
tack, 1902-5, have been investigated by Lapaquellerie in his 
biography of Emile Combes, by Capéran in his pro-Catholic ac- 
count of the religious policy of the radicals, and in the writer’s 
articles on the Délégation des Gauches.*’ 

The internal history of France, with its many contradictory 
political currents, during the ten years before the war has not 
yet been analyzed satisfactorily. Michon’s defense of the prin- 
ciples of the radicals during these years most nearly fills the 
existing gap. Clauss’s doctoral dissertation is dependable but 
emphasizes psychological changes at the expense of facts. The 
liberal Catholic point of view has been presented by Cornil- 
leau, while the books of Marcellin are merely anti-parliamen- 
tary tirades, full of all the gossip of these years.** Among the 
memoirs, the most important are those of Raymond Poincaré, 


8% A. Combarieu, Sept ans a I’ Elysée avec le président Loubet (1932). In this connec- 
tion note also the Lettres de la princesse Radziwill au général de Robilant, 1889-1914 (4 
vols.; Bologna, 1933-34), the second volume of which contains some valuable letters 
of General Galliffet, the minister of war in the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet. 


% J. France, Ligues et complots (1931). The parliamentary development of the years 
1898-1900 has been described by R. A. Winnacker in “The influence of the Dreyfus 
affair on the political development of France,’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, XXI (1935), 465-78. 


87 Y. Lapaquellerie, Emile Combes (1929); L. Capéran, L’invasion laique de l’avéne- 
ment de Combes au vote de la séparation (1935); R. A. Winnacker, “The Délégation des 
Gauches,”’ Journal of modern history, IX (1937), 449-70; idem, “The Délégation des 
Gauches and its critics,” University of Michigan historical essays (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1937), pp. 75-96. See also the impressionistic picture of French society at the turn of 
the century by P. Morand, 1900 (1931), and Mermeix, Le mort de Syveton (1925). 


88G. Michon, La préparation a la guerre; la loi de trois ans, 1910-1914 (1935); M. 
Clauss, Das politische Frankreich vor dem Kriege (Karlsruhe, 1928); R. Cornilleau, De 
Waldeck-Rousseau @ Poincaré (1927); L. Marcellin, Politique et politiciens d’avant guerre 
(1925); idem, Le régne des harangueurs (1927); M. Talmeyr, Souvenirs d’avant-déluge 
(1927). 
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whose apologia unfortunately describes all events as a prelude 
to the Great War and in too many instances is rather discon- 
certingly discrete. Of some interest for more limited topics are 
the recollections of Charles Benoist, the fervent advocate of 
proportional representation, of Joseph Noulens and Adolphe 
Messimy, the two ministers of war in 1914, of Alexandre Ribot, 
prime minister for one day in June, 1914, and of the political 
director of foreign affairs, Maurice Paléologue.*® 

The remaining material pertaining to this period consists 
largely of biographical sketches. The best accounts of Poin- 
caré’s life have been written by Payen and Liwegren. The high- 
ly touted book of Samné is very disappointing, since, of its 
four hundred: pages, only one hundred treat the pre-war 
period, and they contain merely a conventional account of the 
well-known events of these years. A good analysis of Poin- 
caré’s character has been published by Huddleston, a violent 
attack by Léon Daudet, and a noteworthy short sketch by 
Dumesnil.*® Two other conservative republicans, Paul De- 
schanel and Louis Barthou, have been eulogized recently; but 
a critical evaluation of their role in history still remains to be 
written.”' The biographies of the radical leader, Gaston Dou- 
mergue, treat the pre-war years too superficially to be of any 


8° R. Poincaré, Au service de la France: neuf années de souvenirs (10 vols.; 1926-33); 
only the first four volumes deal with the history before the war. In the English transla- 
tion most of the parts concerning the domestic history of France are left out. C. 
Benoist, Souvenirs (3 vols.; 1932-34); it is the third volume of this former republican 
and present royalist which treats the period since 1902. J. Noulens, ““Le gouvernement 
de la France a la veille de la guerre, 1913-1914," Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VIII, I 
(1930), 608-21; Général Messimy, Mes souvenirs (1937); A. Ribot, Journal d’ Alexandre 
Ribot et correspondances inédites, 1915-1922 (1936); M. Paléologue, “Comment le 
service de trois ans fut rétabli,’’ Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VIII, XXVII (1935), 
67-94, 307-44. 

% F. Payen, Raymond Poincaré, chez lui, au parlement, au palais (1936), with 400 
pages on the pre-war period; G. Liéwegren, Poincaré och tredje republiken (Stockholm, 
1936); G. Samné, Raymond Poincaré, politique et personnel de la Troisiéme République 
(1933); S. Huddleston, Poincaré, a biographical portrait (Boston, 1924); L. Daudet, 
Raymond Poincaré (1930); R. Dumesnil, Raymond Poincaré (1934). 

* J. Melia, Paul Deschanel (1924); L. Sonolet, La vie et l’ceuvre de Paul Deschanel, 
1855-1922 (1926); R. Malliavin, La politique nationale de Paul Deschanel (1925); V. 
Aubert, Louis Barthou (1935). 
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value; but the personality of Caillaux has been the subject of 
three important books. The best one of these is by Fabre- 
Luce, whose vivid style adds conviction to his defense of this 
stormy figure in French politics. Gaston-Martin’s book is also 
laudatory, but written in a soberer vein. Unfortunately, the 
hostile two-volume work published by the former wife of Cail- 
laux, Mme Gueydan, is not as trustworthy as the works of 
Caillaux’s friends.” 

The flood of biographies of Clemenceau might best be men- 
tioned in this place, for it was in 1906 that he became prime 
minister for the first time. Clemenceau, himself, has left no 
recollections of his early career; but from the conversations 
which he had with Jean Martet, René Benjamin, and Fernand 
Neuray some true and many inaccurate facts can be gathered 
on the period before 1914.°* Only a few of the many biographers 
of the “Father of Victory” bother to discuss his pre-war life 
with any degree of thoroughness. Most meritorious in this re- 
gard is the journalistic, though valuable, account by Suarez and 
the very critical biography by Michon. Above the average, 
also, are the publications of Judet and Dubly, and in English 
the biographies by Adam and Hyndman.** The remaining 
works on Clemenceau belong in the class either of psychological 
character sketches or of partisan pamphlets for and against this 
statesman, whose stormy life makes it difficult for Frenchmen 
to consider him in a detached scientific spirit.” 

* P, Lafue, Gaston Doumergue, sa vie et son destin (1983); M. Verne, Le président 
Doumergue (1925); A. Fabre-Luce, Caillaux (1933); Gaston-Martin, Joseph Caillaux 
(1931); P. E. Gueydan, Les rois de la République (2 vols.; 1925). 

% J. Martet, M. Clemenceau peint par lui-méme (1930); idem, Le silence de M. 
Clemenceau (1930); idem, Le tigre (1930) (also in English under the title of Clemenceau 
[New York, 1930]); R. Benjamin, Clemenceau dans la retraite (1930); F. Neuray, 
Entretiens avec Clemenceau (1930). 


%G. Suarez, La vie orgueilleuse de Georges Clemenceau (1930); G. Michon, Clemen- 
ceau (1931); E. Judet, Le véritable Clemenceau (Berne, 1920); H.-L. Dubly, La vie ardente 
de Georges Clemenceau (2 vols.; 1930); G. Adam, The tiger, Georges Clemenceau (London, 
1930); H. M. Hyndman, Clemenceau, the man and his time “New York, 1919). 

% Among the psychological sketches, note J. Ajalbert, Clemenceau (1931); C. Duc- 
ray, Clemenceau (1918); J. Raymond, Notre Clemenceau jugé par un catholique (1918); 
G. Guy-Grand, Clemenceau ou Vhomme de guerre (1930); A. Mailloux, Georges Clemen- 
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Though he entered parliament in 1885, the work of Jaurés 
belongs mainly to the first decade of the twentieth century, for 
his influence was never greater than after the Dreyfus affair. A 
collection of his speeches and articles is now in process of pub- 
lication, and it is to be hoped that upon its completion a satis- 
factory life of the great socialist leader will be written. So far 
the best biography is that by Rappoport; shorter but very use- 
ful accounts have been published by Challaye and Desanges. 
Soulé has described Jaurés’ development up to 1892. His patri- 
otism has been the subject of a study by Weinstein, and his 
pacifist efforts have been praised by both Gouttenoire de Toury 
and Paix-Séailles, but the two latter works should be balanced 
by the reading of Laur’s recent book.*’ Many articles dealing 
with the political ideas of Jaurés have appeared, helping greatly 
to clarify the philosophical development of this leader whose 
assassination on July 31, 1914, coincided with the end of an 
era in European history.* 


ceau (1918); A. Morel, Clemenceau, médecin et philosophe (1930); J. Moreau, Clemenceau 
en bloc (1931); L. Treich, Vie et mort de Clemenceau (1929); idem, L’ esprit de Clemenceau 
(1929). Very favorable accounts have been published by G. Geffroy, Georges Clemenceau 
(1918), and by G. Lecomte, Clemenceau (1918), while the hostile pamphlets come from 
the pens of L. Daudet, Clemenceau qui sauva la patrie (1930); J. Vincent, Clemenceau: 
la médaille avait deux faces (1931); and U. Gohier, La vraie figure de Clemenceau (1932). 
An article on Clemenceau appeared after his death in almost every French periodical. 


% M. Bonnafous (ed.), Huvres de Jean Jaurés (8 vols.; 1931-37). Extracts from 
Jaurés’ writings have been published with an introduction of personal reminiscences 
by E. Vandervelde, Jaurés (1930). 

%7 C. Rappoport, Jean Jaurés, Uhomme, le penseur, le socialiste (1915); F. Challaye, 
Jean Jaurés (1936); P. Desanges and L. Mériga, Vie de Jaurés (1924); L. Soulé, La 
vie de Jaurés, 1859-1892 (1921); H. R. Weinstein, Jean Jaurés, a study of patriotism in 
the French socialist movement (New York, 1936); F. Gouttenoire de Toury, Jaurés et le 
parti de la guerre (1922); C. Paix-Séailles, Jaurés et Caillaux (1920); M. Lair, Jaurés et 
Allemagne (1935). 

% M. Boitel, Les idées libérales dans le socialisme de Jean Jaurés (1921), with an 
excellent bibliography; H. Hintze, “Jean Jaurés und die materialistische Geschichts- 
theorie,”” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LX VIII (1932), 194-218; L. 
Lévy-Briihl, “Les idées sociales et réligieuses de Jean Jaurés,” Revue de Paris, CXXXI1 
(1916), 322-31; G. Pirou, “Les idées maftresses de Jean Jaurés,”’ Grande revue, XCIV 
(1917), 89-116; J. Koen, Les idées économiques de Jean Jaurés (Toulouse, 1930); Pere- 
grina, “Jean Jaurés en Karl Marx,” Tijdschrift voor geschiedenis, LI (1936), 113-37. 
The student more interested in the personality of Jaurés than in the general history 
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Aristide Briand’s work is generally associated with his post- 
war work in diplomacy at the expense of the important role 
which he played in the domestic history of pre-war France. 
Such, at least, seems to be the view of most of his biographers. 
Victor Marguerite, Aubert, Sisco, and Thomson have at- 
tempted to describe his entire career and have succeeded in the 
order mentioned; but a good, trustworthy biography of Briand 
remains to be written.°® Some general memoirs should also be 
mentioned which cover too many years to be classified in any 
of the periods discussed above. Two interesting political diaries 
have appeared in the Nouvelle revue, covering the events from 
the eighties until after the Dreyfus affair, one by Millaud and 
the other by Roussel-Despierres. Both of these are worth con- 
sulting.!°° The memoirs of Gabriel Hanotaux, the first volume 
of which was published in 1933, continue to appear in the 
Revue des deux mondes and are becoming more interesting as the 
author rises in the French political world. The recollections of 
G. Schlumberger, E. de Gramont, P. V. Stock, J. Tchernoff, 


of these days should consult H. P. Thieme, Bibliographie de la littérature francaise de 
1800 & 1930 (1933), which fails to include the works of M. Pease, Jean Jaurés (London, 
1920); R. Rolland, Jean Jaurés (1916); J. Klement, Jaurés réformiste (1931), a com- 
munist attack; L. Larguier, Le citoyen Jean Jaurés (1932), a Fascist attack; and the 
short sketch of A. Zévaés, Jean Jaurés (1938). 


9 V. Marguerite, Aristide Briand (1932); A. Aubert, Briand (1928); J. Sisco, Aristide 
Briand, l'homme, Vorateur, Vhomme d état (1929); V. Thomson, Briand, man of peace 
(New York, 1930). Of the books which deal mainly with Briand’s diplomatic endeavors, 
the following might prove useful for a study of the personality of the statesman: A Kolb, 
Versuch iiber Briand (Berlin, 1929); J. S. de Givet, Aristide Briand (1930) (hostile); A. 
Perspicax, Der Rattenfinger von Europa (Berlin, 1931); R. Eschoffier, Souvenirs parlés 
de Briand (1932); P. Armor, Aristide Briand nazairien (1934). See also C. Maurras, 
Casier judiciaire d’ Aristide Briand (1931), and C. Daniélou, Le vrai visage d’ Aristide 
Briand (1935). 


* 100, Milliaud, “Le journal d’un parlementaire,” Nourelle revue, XLII (1919), 
193-207; XLIV, 122-30, 225-36; XLV (1920), 321-35; XLVIII, 210-20; XLIX, 99- 
106; L, 147-62; LI (1921), 64-69; LII, 111-31; LIII, 289-95; LIV, 31-39, 145-50, 
277-81; LVI, 171-74; LVII (1922), 278-82: LXI, 218-24: LXIX (1924), 154-60; 
LXXVII (1925), 3-11; also F. Roussel-Despierres, “Souvenirs d’hier,”’ ibid., CXXX 
(1934), 241-48; CX XXI, 17-26, 110-16, 201-6; CX XXII, 241-49; CX XXIII, 161-73, 
251-61; CX XXIV, 12-22, 113-23, 161-68; CX XXV (1935), 57-61; CXX XVI, 35-48; 
CXXXVII, 81-90, 175-82; CX XXVIII, 161-72, 286-92; CXL, 241-52. 
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and J. Clarétie deal mainly with literary and intellectual his- 
tory, and mention political events only incidentally 1% 

A proper understanding of the events from 1870 to 1914 is 
not possible without a knowledge of the political structure of 
France. The constitution of 1875 has been analyzed recently 
by Deslandres, while for French constitutional law the best 
treatises are still those by Esmein and Duguit, brought up to 
date in new editions. Among the shorter works on French gov- 
ernment, the books of Barthélemy and Trotabas have been 
found most useful.!°? The problem of the separation of powers 
is as much debated in France as in the United States, with the 
difference that the legislature, instead of the executive, receives 
most of the criticism. Polemical works on this subject abound; 
but few serious monographs have appeared investigating the 
historical development of this problem, except in regard to the 
parliamentary commissions, where the excellent work of Gooch 
supersedes the studies of Barthélemy and Rogers.'** The budget- 
ary and political problems created by the eight hundred thou- 
sand civil servants in France have disturbed the Third Repub- 


101 G, Hanotaux, Mon temps (Vol. I [1933], and the Revue des deux mondes for 1936 
and 1937 for parts of the second volume); G. Schlumberger, Mes souvenirs (1934); E. 
de Gramont, Mémoires (4 vols.; 1935-86); P. V. Stock, Mémorandum d’un éditeur (2 
vols.; 1935-36); J. Tchernoff, De l’affaire Dreyfus au dimanche rouge a@ Saint Péters- 
bourg (1937); J. Clarétie, Souvenirs du diner de Bixio (1924). 


102M. Deslandres, Histoire constitutionelle de la France: l'avénement de la Troisiéme 
République: la constitution de 1875 (1938); A. Esmein, Eléments de droit constitutionel 
frangais et comparé (8th ed.; 2 vols.; 1927-28); L. Duguit, Traité de droit constitutionel 
(4th ed.; 5 vols.; 1923-25); J. Barthélemy, Le gouvernement de la France (1919); L. 
Trotabas, Constitution et gouvernement de la France (1930). In English the high standard 
set by J. E. C. Bodley and A. Lawrence Lowell has not been reached by H. G. Daniels’ 
The framework of France (London, 1937), E. M. Sait’s Government and politics in France 
(New York, 1920), or by the short German summary of E. von Hippel, Der franzistsche 
Staat der Gegenwart (Breslau, 1928). Note also J. H. Heinberg, “The personnel of 
French cabinets, 1871-1930,’ American political science review, XXV (1931), 389-96. 


103 R. K. Gooch, “Modern French views on the separation of powers,’’ Political 
science quarterly, XX XVIII (1923), 578-601; P. de la Bigue de Villeneuve, La fin du 
principe de séparation des pouvoirs (1934); R. K. Gooch, The French parliamentary com- 
mittee system (New York, 1935); J. Barthélemy, Essai sur le travail parlementaire et le 
systéme des commissions (1934); L. Rogers, “Parliamentary commissions in France,”’ 
Political science quarterly, XX XVIII (1923), 413-42, 602-35. 
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lic before, as well as since, the war, and the books of Sharp and 
Perroux are good introductions to this subject.’ 

The close connection between the police and the politician, 
the courts and the government, is a commonplace in France. 
That impression is reinforced after reading the memoirs of 
former policemen such as Louis Lépine, Ernest Raynaud, and 
Gaston Foralicq.'!° The famous trials of the period 1870-1914 
can be found in the books of St. Auban and Garcon, and from 
the point of view of the nationalists in those of Dutrait-Crozon 
and of Drack.’® The progress of the investigation on the de- 
velopment of the French press compares unfavorably with that 
of the German newspapers carried on east of the Rhine. Be- 
sides the book of Weill, nothing of great importance has been 
written, though the recently published memoirs of Corpechot, 
Levedan, Pariset, and Lauzanne have opened this field to more 
intensive research.” 

A good account of the development of French parties has, as 
yet, not appeared. No one has imitated for other regions the 
model pre-war work of André Siegfried on the political history 
of western France, based on an analysis of electoral results and 
their connection with racial, social, economic, and geographical 


104 W. R. Sharp, The French civil service: bureaucracy in transition (New York, 1931); 
F. Perroux, Les traitements des fonctionnaires en France (1933). 


1% L,, Lépine, Mes souvenirs (1929); E. Raynaud, Souvenirs de police (3 vols.; 1923- 
26); G. Foralicq, Trente ans dans les rues de Paris (1934). Note also J. Galtier-Boissiére, 
Mystéres de la police secréte (2 vols.; 1936); E. d’Hauterive, Mouchards et policiers 
(1936). 

16 E. de St. Auban, La justice sous la Troisiéme République (1931); M. Garcon, La 
justice contemporaine, 1870-1932 (1933); H. Dutrait-Crozon, La justice républicaine 
(1924); F. Drack, Un siécle de scandales (1934). 


107 G. Weill, Le journal (1934); L. Corpechot, Souvenirs d’un journaliste (3 vols.; 
1936-37); H. Lavedan, Avant loubli (1934); C. Pariset, Plus d’un demi-siécle d’ad- 
ministration au “Temps’’ (Macon, 1932); S. Lauzanne, Sa majesté la presse (1925). 
The book of W. Gruber, Die Presse im Wandel der politischen Systeme Frankreichs bis 
zum Weltkrieg (Frankfurt, 1937), is rather disappointing, maybe because its title 
promises too much. L. Bethléen’s La presse (1928) is a vocational book. Note also the 
anticapitalistic studies of J. Galtier-Boissiére, Histoire de la presse (2 vols.; 1934), and 
R. Madiano, La presse pourrie aux ordres du capital (1935). More studies like that by 
P. Delourne, Trente cing années de politique réligieuse, ou Uhistoire de V Ouest Eclair 
(1935) are needed. 
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factors—not even the author mentioned. The majority of books 
on French politics are psychological studies, among which those 
by Thibaudet, Berl, Halévy, Fournol, Fourcade, and Rohden 
are the most valuable for their acute and pertinent generaliza- 
tions.1°* In English, by far the best account of the French po- 
litical scene is contained in the work of Middleton, but the 
older accounts by Buell and Soltau can still prove useful. The 
latter author has also published an extremely stimulating ac- 
count of the development of French political theory, which deals 
more with the actual historical development than most works 
of this type.’°® Helpful to the student of French politics before 
the war are also the many guides through the maze of French 
political groups issued before every post-war election.!!° 

The twelve general elections from 1871 to 1914 have likewise 
not been analyzed, except in a general and none-too-accurate 
manner in Seignobos’s books on the Third Republic. The work 
which comes closest to filling this gap has been written by 
Pressac, who tries to bring order into the chaos by stressing the 
permanence of traditional beliefs in the various regions of 
France at the expense of temporary historical factors.’ 

108 A. Siegfried, Tableau des partis en France (1930), a translation of the author’s 
lectures at Williamstown, first issued under the title of France, a study in nationality 
(New Haven, 1930); A. Thibaudet, Les idées politiques de la France (1933); idem, La 
république des professeurs (1927); idem, Les princes lorrains (1924); E. Berl, La politique 
et les partis (1932); D. Halévy, Décadence de la liberté (1931); E. Fournol, Manuel de 
politique francais (1933); J. Fourcade, La république de la province (1936); P. R. Rohden, 
Demokratie und Partei (Wien, 1932); idem, “Parteiwesen und Fiihrerproblem im mod- 
ernen Frankreich,’ Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXIV (1928), 
449-94; idem, “Die Rolle der ‘hommes de lettres’ in der franzésischen Politik, His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CXLVII (1932), 63-69. 

109 W. L. Middleton, The French political system (London, 1932); R. L. Buell, Con- 
temporary French politics (New York, 1920); R. H. Soltau, French parties and politics 
(London, 1930); idem, French political thought in the nineteenth century (London, 1931). 
See also the German study by C. E. Sethe, Die politischen Parteien Frankreichs (Berlin, 
1935). 

10 Among these: G. Bourgin, Manuel des partis politiques en France (1924, 1928); 
F. Corcos, Catéchisme des partis politiques (1932). 

11 P. de Pressac, Les forces historiques de la France (1928). The pre-war studies of 
French politics by C. Seignobos have been included in his Etudes de politique et d’ histoire 
(1934). A general introduction to French elections can be found in H. F. Gosnell’s 
book Why Europe votes (Chicago, 1930). 
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Lachapelle’s useful statistical compilations after every election 
since 1910 have prepared the ground for this work, as have also 
the few regional studies which have appeared; but most of the 
task remains to be done.’” Indispensable for a study of this 
subject is the volume on the electoral customs of France pub- 
lished by Pilenco.™’ 

Politics and politicians are probably in as bad repute in the 
United States as in France; but in the latter country printed 
criticism is much more violent, since most of the intellectuals 
are either openly opposed to the existing regime or contemptu- 
ous of its politicians. Few of these diatribes are of value to the 
historian except as an introduction to political issues and an 
understanding of party psychology."'* The many sketches of 
political leaders have usually been the product of interparty 
strife, but many of them possess passages of true psychological 
insight.1° The same evaluation holds true for the highly popular 


112 G. Lachapelle, Les élections législatives (6 vols.; 1910-32). As a sample of what 
should be done with the pre-war elections see B. M. E. Leger’s analysis of the electoral 
results of 1928 and 1932 in Les opinions politiques des provinces frangaises (1934). For 
local studies see the excellent articles of the Comte de Calan, “Le recrutement régionale 
des partis politiques de 1789 4 1914,” Revue des sciences politiques, XX XVII (1917), 
243-64; XXXVIII, 266-94; XL (1918), 216-46; and also A. Autrand, Statistique des 
élections parlementaires et des partis politiques en Vaucluse de 1848 a 1928 (Vaison-la- 
Romaine, Vaucl., 1932); R. Bonnat, Les députés et les sénateurs de Lot-et-Garonne de 
1871 & nos jours (Agen, 1924). On the colonial elections see R. A. Winnacker, “Elec- 
tions in Algeria and the French colonies under the Third Republic,” American politica! 
science review, XXXII (1938), 261-77. 


113 A, Pilenco, Les meurs du suffrage universal en France, 1848-1928 (1930). On the 
same subject G. Claude, Souvenirs et enseignements d’une expérience électorale (1932), 
and J. Véran, Comment on devient député, sénateur, ministre (1924). 

4 Among these the following are notable because of the prominence of their authors: 
A. Tardieu, La révolution a refaire (3 vols. have appeared since 1935); A. Francois- 
Bonnet, Réflections d’un républicain moderne (1925); G. Benoist, Les lois de la politique 
frangaise (1928); J. Barthélemy, La crise de la démocratie moderne (1931). Of intro- 
ductory value to French points of view: H. Bourgin, Quand tout le monde est roi (1930) ; 
idem, Cinquante ans d’expérience démocratic (1925); P. Flotte, La démocratie entre deux 
abimes (1929); P. Cloarec, La politique et la méthode (1920); A. Foucault, Gouverne ou 
abdique (1926). 

18 P, Dominique, Monsieur le parlement (1928); E. Fournol, Le moderne Plutarque 
(1923); Anonymous, Ceur qui nous ménent (1922); E. Chichet, Quarante ans de jour- 
nalism (1935); R. Cornilleau, Types et silhouettes (1923); M. Nordau, Franzésische 
Staatsmdnner (Berlin, 1916); L. Damon, Nos parlementaires (1924). 
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satires, which are supposed to initiate the layman into the 
mysteries of the Palais Bourbon."® 

. Historical accounts of the separate political parties are rare 
in France, and those which exist are partisan, superficial, and 
didactic. For the Radical-Socialists the most useful of the 
laudatory histories are those by Maurice and Schmidt, while 
the books of Alain, Herriot, Bavet, and a collective work called 
La Politique républicaine contain the best introduction to the 
aims and the doctrines of the party. Halévy’s well-written 
account is hostile and tends to show the party dominated by a 
selfish oligarchy.’ Since in France radicalism is identified 
with Freemasonry, the histories of the latter organization by 
Lemoine, Gaston-Martin, and Lantoine should be mentioned 
at this place."* The Ligue des droits de l"homme has also been 
considered a branch of the propaganda machine of the radicals, 
and the historian should carefully balance the attack by Ferlé 
with the defense by Sée."* Recent biographies of radical 
leaders, like those of Camille Pelletan and Léon Bourgeois, 
though unsatisfactory, are nevertheless useful to the historian.!”° 

The bibliography of French socialism is fast getting beyond 
control; but the historian, to whom the philosophic truths of the 

16 R. de Jouvenel, La république des camarades (1914); P. Vigne d’Octon, Les grands 
et les petits mystéres du Palais Bourbon (1928); L. Barthou, La politique (1923); L. 
Latzarus, La politique, notes et marimes (1928); H. Maret, Le parlement (1920). 

7G. Maurice, Le parti radical (1929); J. Schmidt, Les grandes theses radicales 
(1932); Alain, Elements d’une doctrine radicale (1925); idem, Le citoyen contre les pouvoirs 
(1926); idem, Propos de politique (1934); E. Herriot, Pourquoi je suis radical-socialiste 
(1928); A. Bayet, Le radicalisme (1932); C. Seignobos, E. Herriot, L. Lévy-Briihl, et 
al., La politique républicaine (1924); D. Halévy, La république des comités (1934). 

18 A, Lemoine, Histoire de la franc-maconnerie francaise (1929) Gaston-Martin, 
Manuel @histoire de la franc-magonnerie francaise (1929); A. Lantoine, Histoire de la 
frane-magonnerie francaise (2 vols.; 1926-36). Note also the short official account of 
R. C. Feuillette, Précis de l'histoire du Grand Orient de France (1928). Among the hostile 
works, R. Valléry-Radot, Dictature de la magonnerie (1935), differs from P. Nourisson, 
Un siécle de politique magonnique (1929), only in that the former attributes two, and 
the latter one, century of dictatorship to the Freemasons. For further works see A. 
Wolfstieg, Bibliographie der Freimaurerei (8 vols.; Leipzig, 1923), and the supple- 
mentary volume of B. Beyer, Ergdnzungsband (Leipzig, 1926). 

u* T. Ferlé, La ligue des droits de Vhomme (1936); H. Sée, Histoire de la ligue des 
droits de VThomme, 1898-1926 (1927). 

120 M.-M. Tony Revillon, Camille Pelletan, 1846-1915 (1930); M. Hamburger, Léon 
Bourgeois, 1851-1925 (1932). 
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various socialist schools are of only secondary importance, can 
find his way through the maze of doctrinal and personal ani- 
mosities with the help of such historical guides as those pub- 
lished by Weill, Louis, and Zévaés, none of which, however, 
has exhausted the field." Very useful work on the early his- 
tory of Marxian socialism in France has been done by the 
American scholars Kelso and Bernstein, to whose work should 
be added the numerous articles on the same subject written by 
Zévaés and his wife.!” More biographies like the one by Andler 
on Lucien Herr and those by Zévaés and Compére-Morel on 
Jules Guesde are needed for the other socialist leaders.'** For 
the related movement of syndicalism the historical accounts of 
Louis and Garmy offer good introductions, but a book like 
Roger Picard’s on syndicalism during the war has yet to be 
written for the pre-war period.!*4 The best books on the much 


121 G, Weill, Histoire du mouvement social en France, 1852-1924 (1924); P. Louis, 
Histoire du socialisme en France (1925); A. Zévaés (ed.), Histoire des partis socialistes 
en France (11 vols.; 1911), followed in 1923 by a volume, Le parti socialiste de 1904 a 
1923, brought up to date in the 1934 edition. The German accounts by E. H. Posse, 
Der Marzismus in Frankreich (Berlin, 1930), and by C. L. Gruneberg, Der Sozialismus 
in Frankreich (Berlin, 1936), are too general to be of any use. 


12M. R. Kelso, “The inception of the modern French labor movement, 1871- 
1879,”’ Journal of modern history, VIII (1936), 173-93; S. Bernstein, The beginnings of 
Marzian socialism in France (New York, 1933); A. Zévaés, “Clovis Hugues, sa vie, son 
ceuvre,”” Nouvelle revue, XCIV (1928), 15-23, 133-42, 171-78; idem, “A propos du 
premier mai,” ibid., CI (1929), 48-56; idem, “Jean Allemane et l’allemanisme,”’ ibid., 
CXLYV (1936), 23-36; idem, “L’ introduction du marxisme en France,” ibid., CXX XVIII 
(1935), 81-94, 221-26; idem, “‘La presse socialiste de 1871 A 1900,”’ ibid., CXLVII 
(1937), 94-108, 173-80, 275-87; CXLVIII, 23-30, 111-20; idem, La fusillade de Fourmies 
(1936); A.-L. Zévaés, ““Le mouvement anarchiste de 1870 4 nos jours,’’ Nouvelle revue, 
CXIX (1932), 161-73, 257-70; CXX, 47-57, 106-18, 197-208, 270-80; CX XI, 49-59, 
127-34, 214-20, 277-87; CXXII, 18-26. Note also A. Dunois, Le premier mai, esquisse 
historique (1934), and P. de Pressac, “Les origines et "histoire du socialisme en France,” 
Revue de Paris, 43d year, III (1936), 786-806. 

23C, Andler, Vie de Lucien Herr, 1864-1926 (1932); L. Herr, Choix d’écrits (2 
vols.; 1932); A. Zévaés, Jules Guesde, 1845-1922 (1929); Compére-Morel, Jules Guesde: 
le socialisme fait Vhomme (1937). For Guesde see also G. Bourgin, “Jules Guesde,” 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, X1V (1929), 88-101, 
and A. Zévaés, “Jules Guesde et Jean Jaurés,”’ Rerue de Paris, 43d year, IV (1938), 
79-111. Another socialist figure has been analyzed by F. Simon, Benoit-Malon, sa vie, 
son cuvre (Courbevoie, 1926), to whose work should be added the letters of Benoft- 
Malon published by P. Lombard, Au berceau du socialisme (1932). 


124 P. Louis, Histoire du mouvement syndical en France, 1789-1906 (1907), supple- 
mented by idem, Le syndicalisme francais d’ Amiens 4 St. Etienne, 1906-1922 (1924); 
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over-rated Christian syndicalist movement are those by Moon 
and Thurmann.!® 

The historical growth of the conservative groups in France 
has been studied even less than the development of the parties 
of the left. For the early days of the Third Republic, when 
royalists and Bonapartists were the only conservatives, the 
books which were mentioned for the period of the National As- 
sembly, the Seize Mai, and the Boulangist crisis must, at the 
present time, fill the gap created by the lack of a history of the 
conservative movement. To these works should be added the 
excellent biographies of such conservative leaders as Emile 
Keller and the Marquis de la Tour du Pin, and also such source 
material as is contained in the letters of René de Kerallain and 
the gossipy memoirs of Marcel Barriére, who describes his 
experiences as the secretary of the Duc d’Orléans.!* The theory 


R. Garmy, Histoire du mouvement syndical en France (1932); R. Picard, Le mouvement 
syndical durant la guerre (1927). Note also La C. G. T. et le mouvement syndical (1925); 
E. Martin Saint-Léon, Syndicalisme ouvrier et syndicalisme agricole (1920); H. B 
Wiardi Bekman, Het syndicalisme in Frankrijk (Amsterdam, 1931); V. M. Dalin 
Statchki v predvoennoy Frantsii (Moscow, 1935). The theoretical founder of French 
syndicalism, Georges Sorel, has become the subject of many studies, since he has ac- 
quired the reputation of having inspired both Lenin and Mussolini; among the recent 
accounts of his life and views see especially M. Freund, Georges Sorel; der revolutiondre 
Konservatismus (Frankfurt, 1932); P. Angel, Essais sur Georges Sorel, Vol. I (1936); 
V. Sautre, Georges Sorel (1937); J. Rennes, Georges Sorel et le syndicalisme révolutionnaire 
(1936); P. Lasserre, Georges Sorel, théoricien de l’impérialisme, ses idées, son action 
(1928); T. Niederreuther, Georges Sorel, Betrachtungen iiber die Wirtschaft (Miinchen, 
1934); E. H. Posse, “Georges Sorel,” Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XVIII (1929), 742-61; 
G. Pirou, Georges Sorel, 1847-1922 (1927), with a good bibliography for earlier works. 


1% P. T. Moon, The labor problem and the social catholic movement in France (New 
York, 1921); M. Thurmann, Le syndicalisme chrétien en France (1929); J. Zinnheld, 
Cinquante années du syndicalisme chrétien (1937). 


1% G. Gautherot, Emile Keller, 1828-1909 (1922); E. Bossan de Garagnol, Le colonel 
La Tour du Pin (1934); R. Senichon, Les idées sociales et politiques de La Tour du Pin 
(1936), excerpts from his writings; Mme R. de Kerallain, Correspondance de René 
Kerallain, 1829-1926 (2 vols.; Quimper, 1932-35); M. Barriére, Les princes d'Orléans 
(1933). Of less value: T. Catta, Un royaliste: Roger Lambelin, 1857-1929 (1930); C. 
Droulers, Le marquis de Morés, 1858-1896 (1982); M. de Laval, Une dme de lumiére: 
le baron Francois d’Yvoire (1923); Duc de Doudeauville, Une politique francaise au 
diz-neuviéme siécle (1927) (deals with the Duc de Bisaccia); Comte de Franqueville, 
Mémoires, 1840-1919 (1920). 
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of royalism has been well discussed in the book by Mrs. Muret, 
and some of the theoricians by Roche.!?’ 

In the eighteen-nineties the adherence of some Catholics to 
the Republic split and weakened the royalist party. This epi- 
sode of the ralliement has been recently reviewed by Piou, 
Cornilleau, and Mermeix, and criticized in a hostile manner by 
Harvard de la Montague. The open letter of the five French 
cardinals of January 20, 1892, has been made the subject of an 
excellent article by Schnir. To these works should be added 
the many studies of the personality and the influence of the 
Cardinal Lavigerie.!** Absolutely essential for the phase of the 
history of French conservatism which centered in the fight for 
the preservation of the Catholic church are the important 
memoirs of Cardinal Ferrata and many of the books and arti- 
cles concerning the work of such outstanding French Catholic 
leaders as Louis Veuillot, Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié, Mon- 
seigneur Freppel, Albert de Mun, Etienne Lamy, Cardinal 
Richard, and Charles Peguy.!”° 

127 C, T. Muret, French royalist doctrines since the revolution (New York, 1933); A. V. 
Roche, Les idées traditionalistes en France et le traditionalisme de Charles Maurras 
(Urbana, IIl., 1935). The disappointing book by A. Bonnard, Les moderés (1936), 
should also be mentioned here, for in spite of its title it deals with the conservatives. 
See also G. Beyerhaus, “Die konservative Staatsidee in Frankreich und ihr Einfluss 
auf die Geschichtswissenschaft,”’ Historische Zeitschrift, CLVI (1937), 1-23; R. Stadel- 
mann, “Hyppolite Taine und die politische Gedankenwelt der franzisischen Rechten,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, XCII (1932), 1-50. 

128 J. Piou, Le ralliement (1928); R. Cornilleau, Le ralliement (1927); Mermeix, 
Le ralliement et V'action francaise (1927); R. Harvard de la Montague, Etude sur le 
ralliement (1926); R. Schnir, “Une épisode du ralliement: contribution a l'étude des 
rapports de l’église et de l'état sous la Troisitme République,’ Revue d’ histoire moderne, 
1X (1934), 193-226, 317-39. For Lavigerie see E. Renard, Lavigerie (1927); A. Philippe, 
Le cardinal Lavigerie, 1825-1892 (Dijon, 1923); F. Jammes, Lavigerie (1927); F. Gues- 
don, “‘Le cardinal Lavigerie et la politique du ralliement,”’ Lettres, I] (1925), 507-28, 
645-68; G. Goyau, “Le cardinal Lavigerie,” Revue des deux mondes, Pér. VII, XXVI 
(1925), 310-43, 579-609, 775-807; XXVII, 149-86; L. BeNrand, “Le centenaire du 
cardinal Lavigerie a la Sorbonne,” ibid., XXX (1925), 578-608; J. Cambon, “Souvenirs 
sur le cardinal Lavigerie,”’ ibid., XXXII (1926), 277-98. 

29D). Ferrata, Mémoirs (3 vols.; Rome, 1920). For the works of and about these 
leaders see the bibliography of H. P. Thieme, op. cit. As of special interest to the his- 
torian, the following books should be noted: L. Veuillot’s Zuvres completes (1920——), 


in 40 volumes, is now in process of publication; V. Girand, Louis Veuillot d’aprés sa 
correspondance (1935); M. M. McDevitt, Louis Veuillot d’aprés sa correspondance 
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Unfortunately, the French Catholic church is so thoroughly 
identified in the popular mind with the reactionary and con- 
servative forces in France that its history belongs properly at 
this place. For a detailed post-war bibliography of this subject 
the reader should turn to the article of Weill in the Revue de 
synthése historique and to the annual compilations of Grandin.!*° 
The anti-Catholic volumes of André Debidour are still the best 
of the general histories of the relations between state and 
church, but should be supplemented by the books of Father 
Lecanuet, Barbier, and the more dispassionate, but rather too 
general, publications of Gurian.'*! On the history of the reli- 
gious orders in France, the best recent accounts are all Catholic 
apologias published by Rimbault, Nourisson, and Bour- 
nichon.'*? A good introduction to French educational history is 
found in the 1920 edition of Weill’s book on secondary educa- 
tion.!** No thorough monographic treatment of the story of 


(1935); E. M. de Vogiié, Journal 1877-1883, Paris-Saint Pétersbourg (1932); E. Ter- 
rien, Monseigneur Freppel, 1827-1891 (2 vols.; Angers, 1931-32); A. de Mun, Ma 
vocation sociale: souvenirs de la fondation de l'euvre des cercles catholiques d’ouvriers, 
1871-1875 (1925); R. Garric, Albert de Mun (1935) J. Piou, Le comte Albert de Mun, sa 
vie publique (1926); M. Clement, Vie du cardinal Richard (1924); D. Halévy, Charles 
Peguy et les cahiers de la Quinzaine (1918); J. and J. Tharaud, Notre cher Peguy (2 vols.; 
1926); G. Lestrat, Les beaux temps du Sillon, 1894-1905 (1926). 


180G. Weill, “Le catholicisme frangais depuis 1802,” Revue de synthése historique, 
XIV (1925), 57-77; A. Grandin, Bibliographie générale des sciences juridiques, politiques, 
économiques, et sociales (1926——). 

131 Le R. P. Lecanuet, L’église de France sous la Troisiéme République (4 vols.; 1910- 
$1); E. Barbier, Histoire du catholicisme libérale et du catholicisme sociale en France du 
concile du Vatican a l’avénement de 8. S. Benoit XV (5 vols.; Bordeaux, 1923); J. Burg- 
erette, Le prétre francais et la société contemporaine: vers la séparation, 1876-1908 
(1935), based largely on Lecanuet; W. Gurian, Franzisischer Katholizismus, 1789-1914 
(Miinchen-Gladbach, 1922); idem, Die politischen und sozialen Ideen des franzésischen 
Katholizismus (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1929); P. R. Rohden, “Zur Soziologie des politis- 
chen Katholizismus in Frankreich,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
LXII (1929), 468-523; C. S. Phillips, The church in France, 1848-1907 (London, 1936) 
(of little value); E. Tavernier, Cinquante ans de politique: l'euvre Cirréligion (1925) 
(polemical). 

12 P. Rimbault, Histoire politique des congrégations réligieuses francaises, 1790-1914 
(1926); P. Nourisson, Histoire légale des congrégations réligieuses en France depuis 1789 
(2 vols.; 1928); J. Bournichon, La compagnie de Jésus en France, 1814-1914 (5 vols.; 
1921-29). 

183 G. Weill, Histoire de lV enseignement secondaire en France, 1802-1920 (1920). See 
also idem, Histoire de Vidée laique en France au X1Xe siécle (new ed.; 1929); A. Léaud 
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the separation of state and church has appeared since the war, 
but a good deal of useful information can be gathered from 
opinions on the results of the law of 1905.'** 

In the years between the Dreyfus affair and the Great War 
the Action frangaise slowly rose to importance in the conserva- 
tive camp. Oddly enough, it is this nationalistic phase in the 
history of the Third Republic which has attracted foreign 
students the most. In English the studies of Hayes and Balfour 
should be noted for their impartiality; these serve as good 
introductions to this field.'* In post-war Germany the great 
interest in French nationalism was at first an outgrowth of the 
war-responsibility issue, but in recent years the material fur- 
nished by French nationalist writers has been used indiscrimi- 
nantly to discredit democracy as a whole.'** A good history of 
the Action francaise in French does not exist, a fact which 
forces the historian to turn to the books of the leading national- 
ists, such as Charles Maurras, Maurice Barrés, Léon Daudet, 
Georges Valois, and Paul Dérouléde.'*’ 


and E. Glay, L’école primaire (2 vols.; 1934); E. Glay, L’instituteur (1928), a pro- 
fessional guide; M. J. Roberts, Laicism in the schools of France (Washington, D.C., 
1932) (a Catholic view); P. Frieden, Das franzésische Bildungswesen in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart (Paderborn, 1927) (superficial). 


134 J, Monnier, Vingt-cing ans aprés la séparation des églises et de l'état (1932); P. 
Bureau, Quinze années de séparation (1921); D. Gwynn, The catholic reaction in France 
(New York, 1924); Mgr. Chapon, L’église de France et la loi de 1905 (1922); P. Prugnard, 
Les églises publiques depuis la séparation de lV’église et de état (1923). 

135 C, J. H. Hayes, France: a nation of patriots (New York, 1930); idem, Essays in 
nationalism (New York, 1926); idem, The historical evolution of modern nationalism 
(New York, 1931); R. E. Balfour, “The ‘Action francaise’ movement,” Cambridge his- 
torical journal, III (1930), 182-205. 


1% J. Kiihn, Der Nationalismus in Leben der dritten Republik (Berlin, 1920); P. R. 
Rohden’s article in K. Landauer and H. Honnegger, Internationaler Faschismus (Karls- 
ruhe, 1928); E. Wechsler, ““Patriotismus und Nationalismus in Frankreich und bei 
uns,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, CXCV (1924), 229-43; W. Gurian, Der integrale Na- 
tionalismus in Frankreich (Frankfurt, 1931). The book of the present director of 
German historical studies, W. Frank, Nationalismus und Demokratie im Frankreich der 
dritten Republick, 1871 bis 1918 (Hamburg, 1933), is a remarkably thorough study in 
spite of the author’s acceptance of all criticisms of the republicans as indisputable facts; 
note also H. Naumann, Charles Maurras und die Weltanschauung der “ Action frangaise”’ 
(Frankfurt, 1931). 


137 The best introduction to this subject are the recollections of L. Dimier, Vingt 
ans d’ Action frangaise (1926); idem, Souvenirs d'action publique et université (1920). For 
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Though the economic development of France since 1870 
compares favorably with that of any other period in French 
history, no detailed account of it exists in any language. The 
nearest approach to an analysis of these years is contained in 
the second volume of Sée’s Franzésische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
which includes also an excellent bibliography.'** Special phases 
of the economic history of the Third Republic have, however, 
received adequate attention. For the financial history, the 
fifth and sixth volumes of Marion’s monumental work, marred 
only by the author’s conservative partisanship, furnish a 
thorough treatment. An excellent introduction to the changes 
in the economic theory during this period is contained in the 
little book of Pirou. The works of Ramon on the Bank of France 
and of White on French foreign investments cover their field 
competently.!*° The Atlas de France, containing many his- 
torical maps of economic, social, and political phases of French 


the nationalist leaders mentioned above, see again H. P. Thieme’s bibliography, which 
provides the best list of books. The books of Charles Maurras, mostly a collection of 
his newspaper articles, the voluminous memoirs of Léon Daudet, and M. Barrés’ Cahiers 
(10 vols.; 1929-36) contain many important facts among a mass of opinions; unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible at the present time to verify most of the facts. Among the 
secondary works note: M. de Roux, Charles Maurras et le nationalisme de I’ Action 
francaise (1927); L. Daudet, Charles Maurras et son temps (1930); A. Thibaudet, Les 
idées de Charles Maurras (1920); idem, La vie de Maurice Barrés (1921); E. R. Curtius, 
Maurice Barrés und die geistigen Grundlagen des franzdsischen Nationalismus (Bonn, 
1921); G. Valois’ memoirs, D’un siécle a l'autre (1921). 


1388 H. Sée, Franziische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Halle, 1931), which replaces the same 
author’s Esquisse d’une histoire économique et sociale de la France (1929). G. Martin’s 
Histoire économique et financiére (1927) and A. Viallatte’s L’activité économique en 
France de la fin du XVII Te siécle a nos jours (1937) which are too general to be of much 
use for such a small period. 


189M. Marion, Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715 (1914-31); G. Pirou, Les 
doctrines économiques en France depuis 1870 (1925); G. Ramon, Histoire de la Banque 
de France (1929); H. D. White, The French international accounts, 1890-1913 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933); G. Lachapelle, Les finances de la Troisiéme République (1937), 
which deals superficially with the pre-war period; L. Trotabas, Les finances publigues 
et les impéts de la France (1934), which treats the subject theoretically, not historically. 
Note also the biographies of finance ministers like L. Delabrousse, Joseph Magnin et son 
temps, 1824-1910 (2 vols.; 1915-20), and C. J. Gignoux, Rouvier et les finances (1931). 
S. J. Turcotte, Les gens d’ affaires sur la scéne francaise de 1870 a 1914 (1986). 
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life, will be of great use to the historians of the Third Republic 
upon its completion.!*° 

A bibliography of recent social problems and legislation in 
France can be found in the books of Montgomery and of Pip- 
kin, which, in spite of their inaccuracies, can serve as introduc- 
tions to this field.'*! The co-operative movement has been well 
treated by Gaumont and Lavergne; but French sociologists, 
like those of other countries, are unfortunately more interested 
in the adjustment of groups and individuals to their environ- 
ment than in the influence of these maladjustments upon the 
course of history.’** The French peasant, so important in the 
life of the nation, has been sadly neglected by historians. 
Social customs under the Third Republic have been entertain- 
ingly depicted by Bac and Bertaut and analyzed, with emphasis 
on the post-war period, by Ferré.'** The bourgeois Weltan- 
schauung, the fundamental factor in modern French civilization, 
has been extensively investigated in the stimulating books of 
Groethuysen, Aynard, and Berl.'*4 

The present trend of history toward totalitarianism demands 
that the historian include in his work intellectual and artistic 
developments also, in spite of the fact that most attempts to 
connect the political and social history of a country with the 
philosophical and artistic expressions of the age have proved 
abortive. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that for 


140 Atlas de France. Editions géographiques de France (1985——-). About forty of the 
eighty plates have been published so far. Note also the excellent collection of maps 
listed by C. du Bus, Démocartographie de la France des origines & nos jours (1931). 


141 B. Gabriel de Montgomery, British and continental labor policy (London, 1922); 
C. W. Pipkin, Social politics and modern democracies (2 vols.; New York, 1922). 


12 J. Gaumont, Histoire générale de la coopération en France (2 vols.; 1924); B. 
Lavergne, Les coopératives de consommation en France (1923). 


43 F, Bac, Intimités de la Troisiéme République (3 vols.; 1935-36); J. Bertaut, 
L’opinion et les murs (1931); L. M. Ferré, Les classes sociales dans la France con- 
temporaine (1936). 

144 B, Groethuysen, Origines de l'esprit bourgeois en France (1927); J. Aynard, La 
bourgeoisie francaise (1934). Though both of these works deal mainly with the eight- 
eenth century, they are nevertheless valuable to the student of the Third Republic. 
E. Berl, Mort de la pensée bourgeoise (1929). 
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France, at least, Charles Maurras was right in saying that “‘une 
polémique littéraire lucide conduit 4 une polémique social et 
politique.” For recent French literature the standard book is 
the work of René Lalou, which should be supplemented by 
such stimulating interpretations as those of Curtius, Reynaud, 
and Seilliére.'* General accounts of the developments in 
modern French philosophy have been written by Serouya, 
Benrubi, and Cresson.' In other fields Dumesnil’s work on 
modern French music, Leroy’s on the nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century artists, and Rostand’s on the developments in 
the French scientific world seem the best for the modern his- 
torians.'*7 For the frequently ignored history of the French 
army an adequate bibliography has been published in 1935.!48 
Of great value to anyone trying to understand the French are 
the many books which might be classified under the heading 
“French civilization.” The best of these have appeared in 
Germany, where the Handbuch der Frankreichkunde offers 
articles on all aspects of French life. Of even greater value are 
the stimulating volumes by Curtius and Bergstrisser, the 
former giving a keen analysis of French civilization, while the 
latter adds a factual interpretation of French politics and 
economics.'*® In English or French no works of equal value 
146 R. Lalou, Histoire de la littérature francaise contemporaine (1925); E. R. Curtius, 


Franzbischer Geist im neuen Europa (Stuttgart, 1925); L. Reynaud, La crise de notre 
littérature (1929); E. Seilliére, 1830-1930: la réligion romantique et ses conquétes (1930). 

14 H. Serouya, Initiation a la philosophie contemporaine (1933); I. Benrubi, Philo- 
sophische Strémungen der Gegenwart in Frankreich (Leipzig, 1928); A. Cresson, Les cou- 
rants de la pensée philosophique francaise (2 vols.; 1927). 

147 R, Dumesnil, La musique contemporaine en France (2 vols.; 1930); A. Leroy, His- 
toire de la peinture francaise, 1800-1933 (1934); H. Focillon, La peinture: dix-neuviéme 
et vingtiéme siécle (1928); J. Rostand et al., Les sciences: tableau du vingtiéme siécle, 
1900-1933 (1933). 

148 Commandant de Favitski de Probobysz, Répertoire bibliographique de la littérature 
militaire et coloniale francaise depuis cent ans (1935). Note also J. Monteilhet, Les 
institutions militaires de la France, 1814-1924 (1926), and for the navy, Vice-admiral 
Salaun’s La marine francaise (1934). 

49 P. Hartig and W. Schellberg (eds.), Handbuch der Frankreichkunde (2 vols.; 
Frankfurt, 1930); E. R. Curtius and A. Bergstriisser, Frankreich (2 vols.; Berlin, 1930). 
Note also E. Wechsler, Esprit und Geist: Versuch einer Wesenskunde des Deutschen und 
des Franzosen (Leipzig, 1927); P. Distelbarth, Lebendiges Frankreich (Berlin, 1936), im- 
pressionistic and superficial. 
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exist, though in France the books of Romier, Crémieux, and 
Guy-Grand were very popular, of which the last deserved its 
reputation.!®° 

In conclusion, regret must once more be expressed that great 
gaps still exist in our knowledge of the years from 1870 to 
1914."' Only the origins of the Republic, the Dreyfus affair, 
and the field of constitutional law have been investigated more 
or less thoroughly; of the political development from 1876 to 
1898 and again from 1900 to 1914, of the growth of the various 
parties, and of the interaction of political, economic, social, and 
religious factors we know very little, though the raw material 
for this work is abundant and is becoming greater from day to 
day. The above-mentioned works, as well as contemporary 
newspaper and magazine articles, have as yet neither been 
analyzed nor integrated in the history of this period. Un- 
published memoirs of many of the important men during these 
years exist to enrich the source material of the fortunate and 
tactful scholar. In fact, the internal history of the Third 
French Republic is, at the present time, among the most 
promising fields of research in recent European history. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


180 T,, Romier, Explications de notre temps (1925); idem, Plaisir de France (1932); 
idem, Notre France (1933); B. Crémieux, Vingtiéme siécle (1924); G. Guy-Grand, Le con- 
flit des idées dans la France d’aujourd’ hui (1921). Among the many other French essays 
note L. Dimier, Histoire et causes de notre décadence (1934); L. Daudet, Le stupide diz- 
neuvieme siécle (1922); E. Berl, La France au milieu de la monde (1924). In English the 
account by S. Huddleston, France and the French (New York, 1925), is rather useful, and 
also the psychological analysis by the Spaniard, S. de Madriaga, Englishmen, French- 
men, Spaniards (New York, 1928). 

161 For the history of France during the Great War the recent German compilations 
are extremely valuable: Bibliographie zur politischen Geschichte Frankreichs in der 
Vorkriegszeit und im Weltkriege (Stuttgart, 1937); Bibliographie zur Wirtschafts-, 
Sozial-, und Geistesgeschichte Frankreichs im Weltkriege (Stuttgart, 1937); Bibliographie 
zur militérischen Geschichte Frankreichs im Weltkriege (Stuttgart, 1937). 
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Medieval and historiographical essays in honor of James Westfall Thompson. 
Edited by James Lea Cate and EvGene N. ANpersoNn. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 499. $4.50. 

This Festschrift is a collection of seventeen studies by former pupils of 
James Westfall Thompson at the University of Chicago, twelve being studies 
in medieval history, and five ‘‘Historiographical essays.” The latter are chief- 
ly essays on individual historians—Kautsky, Theodore Roosevelt, Justus 
Miser, and Friedrich Meinecke. Of these, the one on “‘Meinecke’s Ideenge- 
schichte and the crisis in historical thinking,”’ by Eugene N. Anderson, exhibits 
unusual ability in handling ideas—the ability not only to present Meinecke’s 
peculiarly German and somewhat cloudy ideas but to pronounce on them a 
sound judgment. 

The study of history is faced with two grave dangers: it may become a mere weapon 
in the social conflicts carried on in the present age or it may retire proudly into the 
Elysian fields with the classicists and other humanistic scholars. Meinicke seems per- 
sonally inclined to fall a victim to the latter danger. But by following the leads which 
he offers, without losing its degree of objectivity, history may perhaps be revived as a 
social influence. 


The medieval studies, although all excellent in point of technical scholar- 
ship, are not, naturally enough, of equal interest or importance for general 
history. They deal with a variety of subjects, as anyone might suppose who 
knows Professor Thompson’s breadth of interest and talent for directing his 
students into the less explored fields of cultural and intellectual history. 
Speaking as one who has no special knowledge of medieval history, I have 
found especially interesting and informative L. C. MacKinney’s study of 
*‘Medieval medical dictionaries and glossaries,’ Mary Catherine Welborn’s 
‘The long tradition: a study of fourteenth-century medical deontology,”’ and 
Miss James Bruce Ross’s ‘‘A study of twelfth-century interest in the an- 
tiquities of Rome.” Of most interest to students of economic history will be 
James Lea Cate’s “Church and market reform in England during the reign of 
Henry III,” and especially Florence Edler’s ‘““‘The Van der Molen, commis- 
sion merchants of Antwerp,” which contains a wealth of detailed information 
to illustrate the rise of capitalistic enterprise in the sixteenth century. 

The Festschrift contains a complete bibliography of Thompson’s published 
works—books, articles, and reviews, running at a rough estimate to something 
like a hundred and fifty items. Few American historians have published as 
much, on a wider variety of subjects, or of higher average quality. To an un- 
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usual degree his writings combine exact scholarship and wide learning with a 
lively interest in ideas and the bearing of historical events on human life. 
Those who think he can write only for the learned and the specialist should 
read the essays collected under the title Byways in bookland (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1935). These charming essays reveal not only the 
breadth of his interest and the wealth of exact and curious lore at his com- 
mand but also the fine temper and quality of his mind. Why James West- 
fall Thompson has not yet been honored with the presidency of the American 
Historical Association is a mystery to me—just one of those things, I dare say. 


Cart Brecker 
Cornell University 


History of parliament. Biographies of the members of the commons house, 1439- 
1509. By THE Ricgut Honovurasie Jostan C. WepGwoop, 
D.S.O., M.P., in collaboration with ANNE D. Hott, M.A. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. lv+984. £2. 


Some eight years ago the British government appointed a committee of 
sixteen to report on material available for a record of the personnel and politics 
of members of the house of commons from 1264 to 1832. The chairman was 
the Right Honourable Josiah C. Wedgwood; the members included among 
their number such distinguished historians as John Buchan, L. B. Namier, 
J. E. Neale, A. F. Pollard, T. F. Tout, R. S. Rait, and Wallace Notestein. 
(Professor Notestein’s appointment was particularly gratifying to American 
scholars.) The Committee held seventeen sittings. At its first meeting it de- 
cided that any record of members 
should include, first, the compilation of a list as complete as possible of the members 
and secondly, the collection of political and biographical details about the members, 
particular regard being paid to facts bearing on their standing, their election or selection, 
their political and economic affiliations and activities, their services in the House of 
Commons and their official positions. 


Having defined the scope of inquiry, the committee proceeded to examine 
carefully existing material in print on the subject and to evaluate it. It then 
considered the available manuscript material, in both public and private 
archives. And it undertook a certain amount of preliminary research work, of 
which, perhaps, the most valuable was the compilation of a list of the parlia- 
ments which sat between 1258 and 1832, together with the dates of elections, 
dates of sessions, and dates of dismissal. Much of this preliminary work was 
done by Colonel Wedgwood, assisted by Miss Anne Holt. The Committee 
recommended further procedure as follows: that the record of parliament up 
to 1832 be divided into convenient sections coinciding with significant his- 
torical periods, and that each section should contain (1) a list of members ar- 
ranged under constituencies for each parliament within the section, (2) a 
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biographical dictionary of all members of parliament within the section, and 
(3) an introduction for the section which should undertake to correlate the 
materials collected in (1) and (2) above. All this was set forth in the “Interim 
report” of the committee presented to parliament in July, 1932, and printed 
in the parliamentary papers for that year (Cmd. 4130). 

The volume before us represents the first fruits of the plan of action recom- 
mended in the report. It has evidently been prepared by Colonel Wedgwood 
himself, in collaboration with Miss Anne D. Holt. Colonel Wedgwood signs 
the introduction. He acknowledges assistance from many hands; but, with 
the exception of the deputy keeper of the Public Records Office, there is no 
indication that any other member of the parliamentary committee partici- 
pated in the preparation of the volume. With all due respect, it is a little sur- 
prising not to find among the actual collaborators the name of any English 
scholar of outstanding reputation as a historian of parliament. 

The volume before us covers the period from 1439 to 1509. The reason why 
this period should have been selected first for treatment does not appear. 
It would have seemed more obvious to begin at the beginning. Nor does it 
appear why Colonel Wedgwood should have brought out first, in the period 
selected, the biographical dictionary. For a history of parliament it would 
seem more logical to consider the subject in terms of parliaments, and, after 
the personnel of each parliament has been ascertained, then to present the 
biographical facts about the individual members. As it is, this volume is, for 
the most part, simply a collection of compact biographies of those who sat 
in any parliament between 1439 and 1509, arranged in alphabetical order. 
For anyone making a study of the history of parliament during that period 
this will be a hard book to use until the second volume appears, in which will 
be listed all the members of each parliament in chronoloigcal order by parlia- 
ments. The chief value of this volume will be in providing bibliographical 
data about those active in public life in fifteenth-century England who hap- 
pened to be members of parliament and who were not quite important enough 
to have found a place in the Dictionary of national biography. Even at that, it 
is extraordinarily valuable and represents an enormous amount of research. 
It contains biographies of twenty-six hundred persons, of whom only sixty 
appear in the D.N.B. And yet there are perhaps twelve hundred names miss- 
ing—twelve hundred M.P.’s, during these seventy years, of whom we do not 
even know the names. : 

It is out of the question to attempt any detailed criticism of individual 
biographies. They are necessarily brief, averaging only one hundred and fifty 
words apiece. No attempt is made to follow the excellent precedent estab- 
lished by the D.N.B. and to give a bibliography for each entry. But the 
sources of information from which the facts stated are derived are presented 
in footnotes. It is too much to expect that every possible source of information 
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should have been explored. There is hardly a document falling within the 
period which might not conceivably yield some biographical data on some con- 
temporary M.P., and the bulk of them altogether is simply overwhelming. 
But when we read that no attempt has been made to explore the Household 
Accounts, or the Plea Rolls, or the Star Chamber Proceedings, that the re- 
corded publications of local societies have not been carefully examined, and 
that the older county histories, always particularly rich in genealogical de- 
tails, have not been read through with care, we must conclude that the vol- 
ume before us is simply the beginning of the work which remains to be done on 
the subject. But that must always be so, and it ought not to be construed as 
any criticism of the long and painful labors which have gone into the making 
of this volume. The next desirable step is to set up in some periodical a 
section devoted to addenda and corrigenda similar in character to the section 
devoted to the Dictionary of national biography in the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, for enterprises like this one call for the constant and 
sympathetic co-operation of every close student of English history. Colonel 
Wedgwood will do well, we think, to cast his net wider, not only for formal 
collaborators but also for the continuing interest and support of every repu- 
table scholar in the field. 

His introduction is illuminating. It includes a brief description of the of- 
fices, central and local, which M.P.’s are found to have held and some sugges- 
tions, based upon these office-holdings, as to the relations between the crown 
and the commons. Here, as Dr. H. L. Gray has recently pointed out (American 
historical review, XLIII [1937], 112), Colonel Wedgwood’s conclusions are to 
be received with caution; but they point the way to a fruitful analysis of the 
material which he has collected. We should like to have had more in the way 
of generalizations about the economic and social status of the members. Colo- 
nel Wedgwood estimates that about 10 per cent of the recorded members were 
lawyers, though he offers these figures tentatively and with some suggestion 
that he regards membership in one of the Inns of Court as prima facie evi- 
dence of a man’s professional status. In point of fact, of course, many young 
men entered the Inns of Court as a sort of social gesture without ever prac- 
ticing or seriously intending to practice law. The section on carpetbaggers, 
the average age of M.P.’s (ca. 58), by-elections, methods of election, etc., can 
only be alluded to and recommended to students of parliamentary history. 

The book, as a whole, is a monument of industry. It will be an invaluable 
work of reference for students in every department of English culture of the 
fifteenth century and will deserve a place on their shelves beside the Epitome 
of the Dictionary of national biography. 

Conyers Reap 


University of Pennsylvania 
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European civilization. Its origin and development. By Various ConTRIBUTORS. 
Under the direction of Epwarp Eyre. Vol. VI: Political and cultural his- 
tory of Europe since the Reformation. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. 1624. $7.50. 


The first seven hundred pages of this bulky volume are devoted to “‘A 
chronicle of social and political events from 1640 to 1914,” while the re- 
mainder—some eight hundred pages—contains eleven essays of varying length 
by ten writers who present their concepts of culture through this long and 
complicated period of the human story. Of the “‘Chronicle” it is difficult to 
speak temperately. It offers some interesting instructive bits, but for the 
most part it is too overladen with masses of factual detail, often of slender 
import, and, cut up into ninety-four short sections, it is full of abrupt, be- 
wildering transitions which make coherent sequence nearly impossible. Thus, 
for example, one finds six sections, within fifty pages, under the following 
captions: ‘““The Seven Years’ War, 1755-63"; ““The conquest of India, 1718— 
63”’; successors of Peter the Great, 1725-62”; “Events prior to the 
independence of U.S.A. [sic.], 1765-75"’; ‘The war of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1775-83,” and “The decline of the French monarchy.” This is organized 
disunity. Again the sense for significance and proportion is often startling; 
five pages are given to the Mexican Empire, 1861-67, whereas German unity, 
1859-70, is compressed in four and one-half pages; Philip V and Alberoni, 
1714-16, spill their abortive schemes through six pages, while the ‘‘successors”’ 
of Peter the Great, 1725-96, polish off their inconsequential rounds in ten! 
Lesser faults are numerous and bothersome, so that finally the reader feels 
about it like the Scot who, having partaken of boiled sheep’s head at the home 
of a friend, said later of the repast, “There was a muckle o’ confused eating 
in it!” 

The essays are a different matter, though a survey of their content at once 
raises queries. Why should this cultural history offer a study of the Paraguay 
missions and nothing on art or music? And, with due respect to the writer’s 
enthusiasm, why should it so signalize Ireland’s place in European civiliza- 
tion? This essay also, while suggestive, is too stridently nationalistic and emo- 
tional, while the Irish contributions particularly emphasized—the lessons for 
all the world afforded by Ireland’s successful fight to preserve her identity 
inviolate—are only in the broadest sense cultural at all and will appear to 
many to have been invested with an overwéighty if not downright con- 
trovertible import. Perhaps the very interesting essay on ‘“The Jews in the 
European system” is more in order, and, finishing it, one is nearly persuaded 
by the author’s conclusion that the Jews are unique. “Israel persists, eternal, 
ever more numerous and powerful, but ever trammelled in her impulse 
towards dominion. This uniqueness is an enigma, which, inevitably, demands 
as an explanation some mysterious plan of the Almighty” (p. 854). 

Mention only may be made of the very good chapters on philosophy, on 
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literature, and on science which must have formed a substantial part of a 
work like this. These are readable and informing. 

Of the remaining essays, those on education, on historiography, on ““The 
decline of authority in the nineteenth century,” and on “The Catholic 
church and modern civilization,” present points of view so warmly Catholic 
that one feels they were done ad majorem ecclesiae gloriam, and, while not the 
less interesting, a reader’s reaction to them must depend largely on his atti- 
tude toward the Catholic church. Thus what diverse thoughts and emotions 
may be stated by these views, presumably the very gist of the essay on 
education: ‘‘A true education must therefore be animated, mastered, in every 
part and element of its whole content, by definite and positive religious teach- 
ares Religious Knowledge [sic.] should be the nexus of the entire system” 
(pp. 1017 and 1019). Again, will all alike approve this from the latter part of 
the essay on historiography: “‘From the beginning of Christianity it has been 
the unswerving conviction that both the Old and the New Testament were 
inspired and that to the Church has been committed the custody of them, and 
that with it lay the true interpretation of their meaning”’ (p. 1069)? Or this: 
“The attitude of the Catholic scholar does not, however, preclude his studying 
a book or text scientifically. He knows that a well-informed study will not 
lead to disconcerting results, and he will keep his mind rightly ordered by 
using the principles laid down by the Church about thinking with the Church 
and respecting patristic tradition” (p. 1074)? 

The author of the essay on the decline of authority sets as his stupendous 
thesis that “‘the change-over from the authority of God to the authority of 
the people or the general will has been responsible inevitably for the decline 
and collapse of authority in every direction” (p. 1329), whence have flowed all 
the real and reputed ills of today, from suicide, birth control, and divorce to 
the Great War, communism, and dictatorship. Would even the ablest defense 
of that thesis dispose all to accept the remedy, offered certainly by implication 
if not directly, viz., the restoration of Rome’s spiritual leadership? Then, 
finally, will all find it difficult to see with Abbot Builer, the author of ‘The 
Catholic church and modern civilization,”” why many men still mistrust the 
Catholic church, after the learned writer himself ably demonstrates that what- 
ever be her practical compromises with modern civilization—and there have 
been many such adjustments—the church abates no jot or tittle of her 
theoretical rights; that it is always ‘‘thesis versus hypothesis” and a hope for 
better days! 

A somewhat perfunctory and inconsequential essay on nonpapal Chris- 
tianity concludes the work, which contains also two bibliographies, a very 
poor one following the chronicle, and a more useful short one appended to the 
essay on philosophy. There is an index of fifty-three pages. 


Paut V. B. Jones 
Universitu of Illinois 
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Writings on British history, 1934. A bibliography of books and articles on the 
history of Great Britain from about 450 A.D. to 1914, published during the 
year 1934, with an appendix containing a select list of publications in 1934 on 
British history since 1914. Compiled by ALEXANDER TayLor MILNE. 
(Royal Historical Society.) London: Jonathan Cape, 1937. Pp. 427. 12s. 
6d. 

Drawing upon a fund bequeathed by the late Sir George Prothero, the 
Royal Historical Society begins with this volume a series of annual bibliog- 
raphies on British history. It thereby removes a deficiency of long standing; 
for, as Professor Powicke remarks in the preface, “‘no single work now avail- 
able deals exhaustively with the annual output of writings on British history.” 
Students of American, French, and Russian history have, as he reminds us, 
had the use of such bibliographies for many years. 

In planning the present volume, Mr. Milne, the editor, has accepted a 
definition of British history that is in two respects quite clear. He excludes 
everything before the Anglo-Saxon invasion, as well as all the domestic history 
of the dominions and colonies except where it directly concerns the mother- 
country. To justify the omission of these and other topics that might have 
been brought within the scope of British history, Mr. Milne refers to publica- 
tions where the appropriate periodical bibliographies are already appearing. 

Despite these boundaries, there is no lack of material. Individual books, 
separate volumes from university and other historical series, the publications 
of county societies, historical articles, and abstracts of theses contribute for 
the year 1934 a grand total of 4,893 entries. The material included is for the 
most part orthodox. We are in a sense reassured to find item No. 4151, 
‘Funeral expenses, London to Brighton, 1824,” a mere three pages in Sussex 
notes and queries. But, on reading such a list of entries as those referring to 
organs and organ-builders on pages 293 and 294, a question arises whether 
similar attention has been given to all the minor arts and crafts. Certainly, 
architecture and the graphic arts, and possibly music, have been neglected. 
Again, one asks what is the purpose of including such an article as No. 2175, 
a two-page piece entitled “‘Schottisches Nationalgefiihl im Mittelalter,” from 
Geistige Arbeit, when it would appear that similar attention has not been given 
to the collection of other fragments concerning British history. 

In arranging his material, Mr. Milne has followed a simple system.He has 
grouped the entries in two main parts. ‘Part I deals with works of general 
interest, such as those concerning auxiliary sciences, bibliography, historiog- 
raphy, and British history in general. Books and articles which cover several 
periods will be found in Part I in the appropriate sections. Part II is arranged 
by periods which are subdivided into classes corresponding to those in Part 
I.” The periods used in Part II are the following: pre-Conquest, early me- 
dieval, late medieval, Tudor, Stuart, eighteenth century, and 1815-1914. 
British history since 1914 is represented only by a select list of publications. 
No criticism of the use of these particular periods occurs to the reader until 
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he tracks down individual books and articles. He then finds much repetition. 
For example, a three-page article with the handsome title ‘Pumping engines 
on great wheal busy” occurs at least four times, being included in the local 
history and the economic and social history sections both for the eighteenth 
century and for the period 1815-1914. If the number of periods had been 
halved, perhaps considerable space would have been saved without much loss 
of efficiency. 

To offer these suggestions is not, however, to question the value of Mr. 
Milne’s work. Every historian will be amazed by the great scope and variety 
of the literature that is listed in it. And, having thanked the editor for ar- 
ranging this literature in so simple a manner, he will be hardly less grateful 
for another useful service that has been rendered him—a list referring to all 


important reviews set beside each book. 
F. G. Marcuam 
Cornell University 


Complaint and reform in England, 1436-1714. Fifty writings of the time of 
politics, religion, society, economics, architecture, science and education. Ar- 
ranged with introductions by W1tt1Am Huse Dunnam, Jr., Yale Univer- 
sity, and SranLEY ParGe.uis, Yale University. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xxxv+925. $4.00. 


The purpose of this volume of select writings is to show the beliefs and 
ideas shaping English civilization during two centuries notable for social and 
political agitation and reform. The compilation includes flysheets, pamphlets, 
tracts, and extracts from larger works, written by the popular theorists and 
advocates of the day. These were the lesser writers, representative of large 
groups in England and, in a large sense, of the public mind. Chronologies and 
excellent biographical sketches of the authors help orient the student. The 
volume is enriched by reproductions of maps and title-pages and by graphic 
illustrations of the civilization of the period. 

Scarcely one of the writings included could be classified in one field. Even 
Fortescue’s Governance of England (1471-76), and Sir Thomas Smith’s De 
republica Anglorum, printed a century later, both conspicuous works on gov- 
ernment, contain many interesting reflections on society. Hitchcock in his 
Political plat (1580) ranged almost the breadth of civilization. He presented a 
plan for the development of the fisheries of England that promised these good 
things: “‘the honour of the prince, the great profit of the public state, relief 
of the poor, preservation of the rich, reformation of rogues and idle persons, 
and the wealth of thousands that know not how to live” (p. 276). His curious 
scheme for social regeneration is an early one of a series extending beyond the 
Revolution into the 1690's, when they flourished most. 

The freshness of certain complaints and reform proposals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries fairly startle one. For example, in his Discourse 


concerning schools and school-masters (1663), Marchamont Nedham declared of 
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the teachers “‘no one more slighted even to reproach, no one less rewarded or 
regarded,” a condition he considered “‘a great scandal to the nation” (p. 709). 
Strikingly modern, too, are the proposals offered for work relief, for a con- 
vertible merchant marine, the arguments for imperialism advanced by 
Richard Hakluyt, and the advice given on how to advance in the professions. 
And not altogether archaic today are the sentiments of high Toryism ex- 
pressed by Sir William Smith in his Charge at the quarter sessions for Middlesex, 
1682, nor even old Ephraim Pagitt’s warnings against heresies. 

While the writings have been selected with excellent discrimination as 
representative of the beliefs of large groups of literate Englishmen, should the 
records of the illiterati be omitted from consideration? For example, the 
printed quarter sessions rolls appear to tell us a great deal about the public 
mind. To give only one illustration of the value of this class of records, the 
petitions and “‘Articles” of ill behavior that are included indicate an extraor- 
dinary propensity on the part of the rural folk toward carrying the most 
trivial disputes before the justices for settlement, as if the wisdom of these 
country gentry were simply transcendent. Illustrations of these cravings for 
paternalistic government are numerous, though it has been generally accepted 
that the early Stuarts were arbitrarily attempting to expand their local juris- 
dictions. The foregoing suggestion, however, is not intended to obscure the 
fact that the editors have performed a most desirable service for students by 
bringing together in one volume a great variety of informative materials. 


Cyrus H. KarraKER 
Bucknell University 


Astronomical thought in Renaissance England. A study of the English scientific 
writings from 1500 to 1645. By Francis R. Jonnson. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 357. $3.25. 

This is by and large a clearly expressed and sensible book in which the 
essential features of the Copernican system and its relation to previous 
astronomical hypotheses are well brought out, and English acceptance thereof 
or opposition thereto during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries is 
traced with fulness of detail and good apportionment of emphasis between the 
writers concerned. The former task has been surprisingly well performed in 
view of the apparent handicap that the author has used translations or 
secondary accounts rather than the Latin originals and that he gives no spe- 
cific evidence of having read either Duhem’s Le syst¢éme du monde or the third 
and fourth volumes of my History of magic and experimental science. But he 
seems able to quote Latin titles or even passages and tables of contents ac- 
curately when he has to. And his comparative ignorance of the immediate 
astronomical background of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is in large 
measure compensated by his common sense and insight in dealing with hi 
particular period. The latter part of his work would be more readable to 
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students of the history of science, if not to specialists in Elizabethan English, 
if there were fewer long quotations in the curiously spelled and structurally 
long-winded and involved sentences of the English prose of that time. And 
in view of the abandonment or serious qualification of the conception of a 
Renaissance by many historians, and the lack of any agreement among those 
who still cling to the name as to what years precisely it covers—for example, 
Johnson states that a rhymed poem written in 1245 gives a “‘picture of the 
entire system of the universe as it was conceived by the best-educated writers 
of the late Middle Ages and early Renaissance’”’ (p. 70)—it might have been 
better had the book been entitled simply, “‘Astronomical thought in England 
from 1500 to 1645.” 

Such names as Campanus of Novara, John of Saxony, Jean de Lineriis, 
Thebit ben Corat, and John Tolhopf are absent from the index, although it 
lists such remote names as Eudoxus, Calippus, and Heraclides of Pontus. 
The author probably never heard of Jean de Murs’s measurement of the 
vernal equinox in 1318, or Geoffrey of Meaux’s repeated and carefully re- 
corded observations of the comets of 1315 and 1337, or the astronomical 
observations made at Barcelona by order of Peter III of Aragon between 1360 
and 1366 with instruments more than sixteen cubits in diameter.' If he had, 
he might drop the word “Renaissance” and call his book ‘‘Astronomical 
thought in England during the classical reaction,” and not cite such writers 
as Alfraganus and Sacrobosco as if they were the sum and substance of 
medieval astronomy. It is probably true that men from 1500 to 1645 were 
ignorant of these earlier astronomical observations and of some of the other 

uthors suggested. It was partly on this account that a Regiomontanus or a 
Copernicus or a Tycho Brahe seemed so marvelous to them. But it is high time 
that we abandoned their one-sided view and put the astronomical thought of 
the period in its true perspective. 

Otherwise Mr. Johnson takes up a sound historical position, recognizing 
that “‘it is essential to penetrate below the surface resemblances between the 
notions of the present and those of the past, and to grasp fully the fundamen- 
tal assumptions and basic problems which shaped the cosmological thought 
and philosophy of that age.” Or again he says, “If we bear in mind this 
fundamentally hypothetical character of all scientific postulates and systems, 
we shall readily perceive the folly of condemning earlier scientific thinkers for 
accepting theories that were entirely tenable in the light of the facts then 
known, merely because the theories were overthrown by subsequent experi- 
mental discoveries’ —with the aid, it might be added, of instruments and 
inventions not at the disposal of the previous period. Mr. Johnson realizes 
the integral part which astrology had in the thought of his period and, un- 
wittingly perhaps, suggests that we may see a revival of it when he says that 


1 Lynn Thorndike, “Introduction and canon by Dalmatius to tables of Barcelona 
for the years 1361-1433 a.p.,”’ Isis, XX VI (1937), 310-20. 
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today ‘‘the physical world is not only independent of man and his purposes, 
but is conceived as a huge mathematical machine which controls man’s 
actions and his ultimate destiny.’’ Thus there may be fundamental as well as 
superficial resemblances between the thought of the present and that of the 
past. 

The notion of “‘solid spheres’”” was not so generally held in the medieval 
period as the author (pp. 65, 214, 222) and others before him have implied. 
The basic idea was rather one of moving spheres, and the innovation of Tycho 
Brahe was that the planets needed no spheres or moving intelligences to move 
them. Yet even he, Johnson states (p. 224), “‘assigned to the eighth sphere a 
thickness of 1,000 semidiameters of the earth.” But how could he speak of an 
eighth sphere when he had abolished the seven below it? And does the state- 
ment of its thickness imply that he believed it to be solid? 

A few specific erroneous, misleading, or questionable statements remain to 
be noted, some of which are a result of the author’s lack of direct contact with 
the medieval period. At page 58 the statement that Aristotle’s scientific works 
were first translated from Arabic into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in the 
second half of the twelfth century is at best only a half-truth, and other 
authorities than Sandys should have been consulted on such a point. The 
Neo-Platonic philosophy did not receive “‘its best-known expression in the 
writings of Pico della Mirandola” (p. 62). The synthesis of Aristotle and 
Christian theology was hardly “‘chiefly the work of Thomas Aquinas” (p. 77). 
Albertus Magnus had a large share in it, not to mention others. At page 81 
Johnson exaggerates the importance of new translations from the Greek for 
the advance of science. Rather they retarded it for a time, until men finally 
realized that the problems of nature were not to be solved from the ancient 
texts and struck out anew for themselves. It also is a pretty strong statement 
to say that “‘in the early sixteenth century a mastery of Greek was recognized 
as an indispensable part of the equipment of any scholar interested in the 
sciences” (p. 90). And when at page 94 Johnson speaks of “‘all those who be- 
lieved in Aristotle’s infallibility,”” he gives an exaggerated impression as to 
their number or belief. It may be questioned if Copernicus did not regard his 
system as more perfect rather than ‘“‘much more simple” (p. 97) than the 
Ptolemaic. The remark at page 115 that “the Church merely required, how- 
ever, that the body of the text be altered to agree with the ideas set forth in 
Osiander’s spurious preface” seems to overlook the fact that Osiander was a 
Lutheran pastor. The Margarita philosophica of 1503 was printed at Freiburg 
im Breisgau, not at “‘Friburg” (p. 68), wherever that may be. 

As for English thought in particular, Mr. Johnson makes the interesting 
assertions that ‘“‘England saw more original works of significance in the his- 
tory of science printed in the vernacular than any other country,” and that 
over a tenth “‘of the books listed in the Short-title catalogue of English books, 
1475-1640 (London, 1926) are works on the natural sciences.”” But the only 
support he gives for his generalization that “‘the better textbooks in the 
vernacular were more up-to-date, and superior in scope and quality to those 
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commonly used in the Schools,” is the single instance that Recorde’s Castle 
of knowledge (1556), which points out errors in the Sphere of Sacrobosco, com- 
posed about 1240, and that of Proclus from the fifth century “‘is a far more 
accurate and comprehensive introduction to astronomy than either of these 
Latin textbooks.”’ But, judging from the excerpts from the Castle of knowledge 
given in his fifth chapter, the Sphere of Sacrobosco was more readable, con- 
cise, and to the point. Dee and Digges are other enlightened leaders of Eng- 
lish astronomical thought to whom especial attention is given. Scots like 
Craig are not mentioned. A valuable chronological list of books dealing with 
astronomy printed in England to 1640 is given in an appendix of thirty-five 


pages. 
Columbia University 


Lynn THORNDIKE 


Philip I. By Wutu1am Tuomas Watsu. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. 
Pp. xvi+770. $5.00. 

The golden century of Spain, 1501-1621. By R. Trevor Davies, M.A., F.R. 
Hist. S., Dean of degrees and modern history, tutor of Saint Catherine’s 
Society, Oxford. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 327. $6.00. 

Two opportune books on Spain, differing widely in point of view, even 
though both are based on intensive study of archives, present the ancient, 
standpat attitude contrasted with the modern scientific method of studying 
conditions as causes with their resultant effects. The first, by the Catholic 
historian, William Thomas Walsh, gives us a picture of a man and a king 
whose character determined the course of events of his time. The second, 
by R. Trevor Davies, emphasizes the “‘social, cultural, and economic issues”’ 
of the same period and presents the point of view of events which changed the 
current of history. 

Philip I, born in 1527, reigned as king of Spain from 1549 until his death 
in 1598. During those fifty years he had as priest and special preacher, i.e., 
close associate, Cabrera de Cérdova, whose father also had served the royal 
court. From the records of this man, Mr. Walsh draws much of his material 
concerning Philip, as man and king. As man in his private capacity, Philip 
loved his children, enjoyed simple out-of-door life, lived frugally, and dressed 
plainly as a citizen of Spain. As king of Spain, however, believing he was king 
by divine right and vice-regent of God, Philip surrounded himself with 
pageantry and luxury befitting a royal person of importance to the world. 
Outside the building of the Escorial, his chief occupation throughout his long 
reign was the maintenance of the status quo of the empire his father had 
handed over to him. In these matters he was unsparing of himself. Mindful 
of his father’s advice, “‘Depend on none but yourself,” he saw to it that his 
council was composed of equal numbers of men opposed in policy. He himself 
made the final decision. With the abdication of Charles V, the burden of huge 
indebtedness was laid upon his shoulders—a burden that increased enormous- 
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ly because of the wars which he felt obliged to wage. Political expediency was 
often his guide in peace settlements. 

Many of the old legends about Philip’s cruelty are here dismissed as tales 
of enemies. The treatment of his son, Don Carlos, and the Inquisition, so 
often denounced for its inhumanity, are defended by Mr. Walsh as in no sense 
persecutions but as procedures demanded for the welfare of the state. The 
auto de fe was essential for the preservation of the church. ‘‘Protestants, Jews, 
and other adversaries of the Catholic Church made Philip the scapegoat of the 
sixteenth century” (p. 702). 

“Death at its most terrible’’ came at long last to Philip. Covered with 
discharging sores, lying on a malodorous verminous bed for fifty-three days, 
Philip suffered without complaint. He believed his sufferings were in atone- 
ment for his sins. Such was the end of this king on whose dominions the sun 
never set, who never sought to alleviate the woes of the world but struggled 
rather to maintain the status quo of his empire by incessant war. It is the 
tragic story of a great reactionary who shut his eyes and his mind to world- 
wide conditions which needed reform. At the end of the book are given notes, 
an extensive bibliography, largely of the sixteenth century, and a full index of 
names. 

In marked contrast to this Philip II is The golden century of Spain. This 
title, adapted from the famous term el siglo de oro, that is, the period when the 
“‘greatest adventures in science, scholarship, and imaginative literature” were 
made, is given a new connotation by Mr. Davies. The phrase is here applied 
to the period 1501-1621, when precious metals were brought abundantly from 
the Americas to Spain. The discoveries of Columbus brought immense wealth 
to the crown in Castile amounting in 1518 to 46,000,000 maravedis. Along 
with this increase in wealth went the extension and development of the army 
which in the sixteenth century became the best in the world. Discipline was 
of a high order, and the soldier most dependable as long as he was promptly 
paid. The crown became very powerful, owing to the great prosperity. Recent 
study of statistics shows that the yearly value of Castile’s bullion imports rose 
in the decade 1511-20 from £126,000 annually to over £1,000,000 per annum 
in the decade 1551-60. Prices rose correspondingly, and trade and industry 
flourished tremendously. As the colonies in the Americas became more de- 
pendent, less demand was made on the mother-country, the working class de- 
creased, the hidalgos, who scorned business and trade, increased, and the 
prosperity of previous years disappeared. Excessive taxation, for the support 
of the foreign wars, increased enormously the public indebtedness. In 1560 
Philip’s indebtedness amounted to 20,000,000 ducats, about £9,700,000 at 
par of sterling. Poverty and suffering were widespread. It was at this time 
that Philip made a partial repudiation of his debts and, as a piece of political 
expediency, signed the truce of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559). This was the be- 
ginning of Spain’s hegemony of the world. 

Philip II was succeeded by his son Philip III. He, too, was involved in wars 
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which brought economic and political decline. On the surface everything still 
seemed prosperous, but underneath was an exhausted country, swarming with 
beggars and with parasites in court, palace, and monastery. Two appendixes 
—one on coinage and the other on the total bullion imports from America, 
1503-1660, and a most valuable bibliography of modern works—bring to a 
close this excellent contribution for a better understanding of the real Spain. 


Mary Louise Foster 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A new voyage round the world. By Witu1AM DampIer, with an introduction by 
Str AtBert Gray, K.C.B., president of the Hakluyt Society. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1937. Pp. xxxvii+376. 15s. 

William Dampier, it has been said, made what is probably the slowest 
circumnavigation on record: he also, it should be added, made from those 
leisurely travels books that are unexcelled for interest by anything in his 
century. The present reprint of a de luxe edition of A new voyage makes one 
of Dampier’s books available to the general public in as good a format as is 
likely to be produced. Sir Albert Gray has written a succinct account of 
Dampier himself and his travels by way of introduction, and to this Mr. 
Penzer has prefaced some valuable bibliographical notes on the three books. 
Maps and illustrations and index complete the text which is adorned with the 
original marginal sketches. Not much remains to be done for Dampier except 
perhaps to follow this volume with similar reprints of Voyages and discoveries 
and Voyage to New Holland. 

The son of a west-country farmer, Dampier was born during the Common- 
wealth period. He early developed a taste for seafaring life and, after a 
voyage to Bantam, joined the fighting forces under Sir Edward Spragg during 
the second Dutch war of Charles the Second’s reign. Visits to Jamaica and 
Campeachy followed this episode in his life. In 1679 at the age of twenty-nine 
he left his family and his wife behind him and set out on the travels about 
which A new voyage is written, and from which he was not to return until the 
September of 1691. Sir Albert Gray properly compares Dampier’s narrative 
with that of Tristam Shandy, and his elucidation and division of the voyage 
into eight stages is of immense service to the reader. Dampier himself remarks 
on his method in the preface where he says: 

As for the actions of the company among whom I made the greatest part of this 
voyage a thread of which I have carried on thro it, tis not to divert the reader with them 
that I mention them, much less that I take any pleasure in relating them: but for 
method’s sake, and for the Reader’s satisfaction; who could not so well acquiese in my 
Description of Places, etc., without an Account of the Concomitant Circumstances. 


Dampier’s descriptions, then, are the most valuable part of his book. He 
was a careful observer of manners and customs, of vegetation and landscape. 
Some of his observations would still be valid: his remarks on the prevalence 
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of sickness at Quita (p. 110) and his comparison of the ‘‘volcan of Quatemala”’ 
to “‘two sugar loaves” (p. 158). His account of building at Payta, a small 
Spanish seaport town (p. 101), includes not only the physical appearance of 
that place but the process which produced this and the climate which makes it 
possible. He was interested in betel nut in the Dutch islands (p. 219); in the 
herb “‘indico” and its prevalence in the West Indies, and the scarcity of the 
red-dye plant anatta (p. 159). He describes seals (p. 69) and catfish and a 
fishless sea (p. 195). He notices the cleanness of the inhabitants of Formosa 
and its neighboring islands and says: ‘“‘And they are withal the quietest 
civilest people that I did ever meet with. I could never perceive them to be 
angry with one another. I have admired to see 20 or 30 boats aboard our 
Ship at one time and yet have no difference among them, but all civil and quiet 
endeavouring to help each other on occasion” (p. 293). He was amused by 
the eagerness of the maidens on St. Helena to be released by way of matri- 
mony “from that prison” (p. 366). 

Dampier’s shipmates were wild, and his association with them gave him a 
worse reputation than he deserved, as Evelyn noticed. His true character 
revealed in this book shows him a modest observer of accuracy and detach- 


ment. 


Bryn Mawr College 


CAROLINE RoBBINS 


A bibliography of British history (1700-1715). With special reference to the 
reign of Queen Anne. By Witu1aM Tuomas Morean, Pu.D., professor of 
European history, Indiana University. Assisted by CHLoz Stinger Morcan, 
M.A. Vol. II: 1708-1715. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1937. Pp. 
684. 

This volume completes the list of pamphlets and memoirs for the period 
planned by Professor Morgan’s bibliography and overflows into 1716 for good 
measure. There still remains for publication a third volume which will in- 
clude sources published after 1716, and correspondence, diaries, periodicals, 
plays, secondary works, and manuscripts, with a comprehensive index to the 
whole work. The present volume is identical in the nature and form of its 
contents with the first, although it is considerably larger and contains a 
photostat frontispiece, which loses some value by being reproduced in nega- 
tive form. 

The years from 1708 to 1715 contain many controversies to stimulate 
pamphleteering. Bishop Hoadley and Dr. Sacheverell appear almost at the 
outset, and the latter’s concerns account for no less than seventy-five entries 
in 1710 alone. The prosecution of the war and its diplomatic accompaniments 
become subjects of heated partisan publication and, with the religious issues, 
form the basis of electioneering pamphlets. In 1718 the area of discussion 
broadens to include the full commercial, political, and colonial scope of the 
peace negotiations, with no abatement of party heat; and the entries for 1715 
and 1716 have the further stimulus of the Jacobite attack. 
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The number of items listed is impressive, even to those accustomed to the 
abounding fertility of the eighteenth-century press. After 1708 and 1709, 
when the annual list stops short of the five hundred mark, it increases notably 
and varies around seven hundred for the remaining years of the period. The 
names of Swift and Defoe, Addison, Arbuthnot, and Steele are prominent; and 
for 1715 there are forty-six titles by Defoe. Mr. Morgan has not attempted to 
compete with the bibliographers of these literary giants or to enter into dis- 
putes about doubtful first editions. He and his assistants have had to wrestle 
with many problems of procedure and make several apologies for apparent 
shortcomings. These, however, are of slight importance to the historian, and 
it is for him that the work is designed. As a work of reference it is obviously of 
the greatest value to specialists whose material lies within this period. It has 
a contribution also of a more general kind. The list of titles for any year can 
be made to yield a valuable cross-section of those matters which the Augustan 
age thought most important in religion and politics, literature and society, 
commerce and colonization. The author prefixes to each annual list a brief 
summary of the year’s events, and pronounces 1710 the most significant, al- 
though few years, he says, have been more notable than 1712, more momen- 
tous than 1714, or more exciting than 1715. The bibliographer’s enthusiasm 


is infectious, and the historian will be grateful. 
G. H. GurrrinGe 
University of California 


A diplomatic history of the United States. By Samuet FiacGe Bemis, Farnam 
professor of diplomatic history in Yale University. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1936. Pp. 881. $4.00. 


Professor Bemis has given us incomparably the best survey which has yet 
appeared of the diplomatic history of the United States. Not since the pub- 
lication of John Bassett Moore’s Principles of American diplomacy a genera- 
tion ago has a scholar with such wide knowledge of the manuscript materials 
for American diplomatic history essayed a comprehensive survey. The 
author’s exhaustive examination of printed materials in preparing, with the 
collaboration of Miss Grace Griffin, the monumental Guide to the diplomatic 
history of the United States has stood him in good stead, and he has furnished 
us with a brilliant synthesis of “‘a generation of vigorous research by scholars 
in many countries, increasingly from a multi-archival approach.” 

The allocation of space to the three periods into which Professor Bemis 
divides his narrative is significant. Although Part I, covering the founda- 
tion> of American foreign policy to 1823, deals with fields in which the author’s 
fulness of knowledge has been evidenced by notable articles and monographs, 
the story is told in 211 pages. Part I, entitled “Expansion,” which deals 
with the years 1823-98, requires little more than 250, leaving nearly half the 
volume for the third section, on the twentieth century. Professor Bemis’ pre- 
occupation with the present and the recent past, moreover, frequently casts 
its shadows before. 
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The book gains greatly from Professor Bemis’ ground knowledge of inter- 
national law and from his grasp of strategic, as well as of economic, factors. 
He has brought to his task not merely a vast accumulation of material but 
high powers of selection, condensation, and vigorous presentation. In some 
sections the arrangement of the subject matter seems bizarre; but, on the 
whole, the methods of topical and chronological treatment are well combined. 
For so stout a volume, the crop of errors was surprisingly small, and those 
noted on its first appearance were carefully weeded out before the second 
printing in the autumn of 1937. 

If one quarrels with this masterly survey, it will be only on account of a 
lack of objectivity which becomes marked with the treatment of the year 
1898 and the period which follows. The author’s strong feelings as an iso- 
lationist, combined with his appreciation of strategic factors, lead him to 
denounce the acquisition of the Philippines as “‘the great aberration.” 

He is almost as severe in his strictures on “the pronouncement, after 
British prompting, of the Open Door Doctrine,” which he describes as “‘the 
second great blunder of American diplomacy in the Far East.” As for the 
influence of British on American policy, which the advocates of an American 
retreat from Asia incline to overstress, it seems to this reviewer worth while 
to point out that Lord Salisbury’s early reactions to Hay’s open-door note 
were neither as simple nor as favorable as the documents subsequently 
printed by the British and American governments would indicate. It is true 
that, when Choate transmitted Hay’s circular of September 6 to Salisbury, 
the latter seemed cordial and sympathetic, and “‘said that the procuring 
by us of such declarations at the present time would be an excellent thing 
for commerce, and was in substantial conformity with the policy and spirit 
of his Government” (Choate to Hay, Sept. 22, 1899, U. S. dept. of state 
despatches, Great Britain, Vol. CXCVIIL). On October 14, however, Salisbury 
wrote to Choate objecting to the application of Hay’s principles to the leased 
area adjacent to Hong Kong, on the ground that it had been practically in- 
corporated with the crown colony. Without raising difficulties as to Wei-hai- 
wei, he insisted that ‘‘all mention of leased territory should be omitted from the 
proposed declaration, which should be confined to spheres of interest’ (en- 
closure in Choate to Hay, Oct. 21, ibid.). He explained to Choate, some days 
later, that the objection with regard to leased areas had originated with 
the colonial office (Choate to Hay, Oct. 25, ibid.). Choate replied, with Hay’s 
approval, that if Great Britain required that the proposed declaration be 
confined to spheres of interest, “the other Powers applied to would no doubt 
demand the exclusion of everything which they held by lease’ (Choate to 
Hay, Nov. 8, ibid.). Impressed by this reasoning, Salisbury accepted a com- 
promise which Choate had submitted on November 15, and, in a note dated 
November 30, agreed that the declaration to be made by the British govern- 
ment, if a similar declaration were made by the other powers concerned, 
should be so framed as to apply expressly to Wei-hai-wei, to all territory in 
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China which might hereafter be acquired by Great Britain by lease or other- 
wise, and to all spheres of interest now held or hereafter to be held by her in 
China, with the understanding, however, that none of the clauses of the 
declaration should be regarded as applying to the Hong Kong extension 
(Choate to Hay, Dec. 1, ibid.). 

When it became necessary to issue a Blue Book on Chinese affairs, the 
foreign office realized that a publication of the notes actually exchanged with 
regard to the Hong Kong extension might suggest to other powers the idea of 
making exceptions of their own, and persuaded Hay to permit the substitu- 
tion of other notes for the originals (see Choate’s telegrams to Hay of May 
1, 1900, private and confidential, and Mar. 8, personal and confidential, 
U. S. dept. of state, despatches, Great Britain, Vol. CXCIX). A new text of 
Salisbury’s note of November 30 was thereupon concocted and published to 
the world by the two governments (Foreign relations, 1899, p. 136; Parlia- 
mentary papers, China No. 2, 1900, p. 3). 

Professor Bemis concludes that the open-door notes ‘‘undoubtedly helped 
Hay in adjusting the Isthmian question and the Alaska boundary dispute, 
although there is no evidence of a specific diplomatic bargain.” His caution 
on this point seems justified in the absence of evidence for such connection. 
His description of Great Britain, however, as “withdrawn in force and in 
policy from the Caribbean” seems wide of the mark, for British naval forces 
in that area were not reduced until 1904, when a concentration of force in 
home waters was effected with an eye to Germany. 

Although it is difficult to see how a president who believed peace to be a 
major American interest could have turned a deaf ear to Japan’s request for 
his good offices, Professor Bemis condemns Theodore Roosevelt’s efforts in 
bringing Russia and Japan to the peace table in 1905 as a third blunder of 
American policy in the Far East. It is not surprising, then, to find him con- 
demning Roosevelt’s efforts to keep peace in the Moroccan dispute of 1905- 
6, and concluding that the rejection of the League in 1919 was “‘an advantage 
to the United States.” It is rather startling, however, to find the policy of the 
United States toward Europe in the post-war years compared to that of 
Great Britain after 1815. 


Williams College 


James P. Baxter, 3p 


Trade in the Eastern seas, 1793-1813. By C. Nortucore Parkinson, M.A.; 
Pu.D.; F.R. Hist. S.; fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Julian 
Corbett Prizeman. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1937. Pp. xii+435. $5.00. 

In this the first of two planned volumes Dr. Parkinson has produced an 
erudite commentary on British maritime interests in the Eastern seas during 
the period immediately prior to the ending of the India trade monopoly. 
Every student of English economic institutions is familiar with the way in 
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which the East India Company, a mercantile enterprise at the outset, evolved 
into a huge vested interest before the latter part of the eighteenth century. He 
may still be astonished, however, to learn how extremely complicated was the 
web that the Company had woven about itself. With admirable skill and 
often with shrewd and even cynical wit, the author clears away the fabric of 
conventionalism which veiled the methods and operations of the Company 
from the public and even from the clear perception of most of its own direc- 
tors. He reveals the literal truth of the eighteenth-century proverb, which 
said that “the who would bring back the riches of the East must take the 
riches of the East with him,”’ by demonstrating that, while some Englishmen 
in India amassed fortunes, most of this wealth came from taxes paid and to 
be paid in England. Even while the Company’s servants were measuring 
Indian possessions in terms of revenue rather than in acres or square miles, 
they failed to realize that only the Calcutta presidency was a paying concern, 
the others being carried at a loss. With engaging candor the author discloses 
further that the Company was never the equal of the oriental in trade, since 
“no white man could hope to exceed the Hindu in dishonesty,” and that even 
the famed East Indiamen were not the equal in design, construction, 
speed, or cargo capacity of the vessels built and employed by natives in the 
Eastern seas. Such success as was attained by the Company is to be at- 
tributed, therefore, to state support in one form or another, including sea 
power, and to the superiority of the Company’s servants—soldiers mostly— 
to the oriental in point of courage. In view of the accumulation of huge defi- 
cits which eventually had to be paid by the English taxpayer, the author be- 
lieves it is not certain that India has been worth the cost of conquest and 
administration. The illumining of the actual motives and practices of the 
Company, incidentally, sheds much light on a society which preferred to cling 
to major fallacies rather than to endure the shock and scandal of disillusion- 
ment and the travail of substituting an improved economy. 

In this volume Mr. Parkinson does not dwell on the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s India trade monopoly or enter into the part played by the Manchester 
School in the “triumph of 1813.” Neither does he point out clearly that some 
of the phenomena he observes, partly because of protracted war, partly be- 
cause of other and less apparent causes, are those of a transition period. His 
bibliography, which consists, except for two volumes of admiralty papers, of 
published works, seems a rather inadequate foundation for so scholarly a 
work. But at all events, the wide range of subject matter in the main text and 
the twenty-four pages of supplementary notes on details of the Company's 
affairs do contrive, as the author suggests, to bridge the gulf between eco- 
nomic history and “nautical archaeology.” Because many of the scenes 
opened up by Mr. Parkinson are diverting, the crossing of this bridge is a 
pleasant as well as an unusually profitable historical excursion. 


Hatrorp L. Hoskins 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
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Royal commissions of inquiry. The significance of investigations in British pol- 
itics. By Hugh McDowa and J. Rosrnson. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. 242. $3.00. 


It is safe to say that many people who have a fair idea of the established 
governmental institutions of modern England have no proper understanding 
of the work that has been done by the ephemeral but constantly recurring 
royal commissions of inquiry. These authors have done a service of impor- 
tance in showing “‘the significance of investigations in British polities.’” They 
begin by making clear the need for supplementary agencies in democratic 
countries and how the need has been differently met in England, France, and 
the United States—in the first by ‘‘a typically English device for bringing the 
best brains in the country to bear on great legislative tasks in their very 
earliest stages,” the commissions while they lasted not being subordinate to 
any organ of government. 

Three-quarters of the book deal with the heyday of such commissions in 
the nineteenth century and their decline in the twentieth. The authors tell 
how select committees of the commons became incompatible with the later 
developments of ministerial responsibility and the special need of harmony 
between government and commons in the era of reform ushered in by 1832. 
Here the royal commissions with their prestige, their fact-finding accomplish- 
ments, and their wisdom were the agency that fitted, reaching their climax 
in the decade of the fifties. The reports were often the basis for legislation on 
some great point of public policy. Sometimes they conciliated public opinion 
—a kind of last resort of a perplexed government or a postponement of the 
evil day of decision. And there were emergency commissions to deal with 
unforeseen problems. There were long and short commissions, some of statu- 
tory origin developing into more or less permanent organs of administration; 
and there are some that nobly touch the interests of historians, as the record 
commission and the historical manuscripts commission. There is a helpful 
discussion of the distinctions between royal commissions and committees and 
between commissions and government, showing how the former do not make 
policy, but rather inform it; and a comparison of representative and non- 
representative commissions. 

This main part of the book is followed by a statement of the technicalities: 
the appointment, the generally unsalaried membership, numbers, duration, 
procedure, report (should there be a formal minority report or mere notes of 
individual dissent ?), and the place of ‘‘experts”’ or specialists. Then come the 
causes of twentieth-century decline: the phenomenal growth of the civil serv- 
ice which supplies new contact with local conditions; the reporting committees 
for organized civil establishments; advisory and investigating bodies of other 
types; the new solidarity (through elaborate party statements) of the electors 
and elected, leaving less need of policy-aiding commissions; overt party con- 
ferences replacing the old alleged impartial but ‘‘representative’’ commissions. 
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Notwithstanding all this, it is contended that commissions are still likely to be 
used occasionally because of the ‘‘special combination of knowledge and wis- 
dom on the part of the members and of investigation and discussion in pro- 
cedure,” as well as because “‘under the aura of royal approval” they are useful 
“tin publicizing in a non-partizan manner a topic on which the public is ill- 
informed.” Above all, they have never been discredited. 

The authors have been eager to trace royal commissions back to the Con- 
queror, and appear to have shown that since that time they never quite 
ceased, at least never were forgotten. They ran very thin in the eighteenth 
century—the nonreforming, noninvestigating century. But this sketch of 
their earlier history is the least successful and is not without error. In view of 
its background and motive, it can hardly be said that the famous statute of 
1430 was “‘a restriction of the franchise” (p. 37). It is an error to speak of 
the justices of the peace as “‘acting without jury” (p. 33). One wonders what 
is meant by the “numerous articles” of Magna Carta in which “‘there is 
insistence that local juries should accompany royal inquisition” (p. 32). 
“Statutes” is a strange word to apply to the assizes of Clarendon and North- 
ampton (p. 30). They were commissions. Why should curia regis be called 
“the core of the royal council” (p. 27)? It was the royal council. The Inquest 
of Sheriffs is a fine early instance of a royal commission, but by a typo- 
graphical error is misdated in the text (p. 29). It is given the correct date in 
the appendix, where it is quite properly printed in full. Finally, in bringing in 
their first instance of a commission—the Domesday Survey—the authors have 
taken the wrong document from Adams and Stephens. Document 2 (1080) 
illustrates William’s use of shire courts for a royal purpose, practically making 
them for the time being a royal court. It was not until five years later that, at 
his Christmas court, William, in the familiar words of the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle, had the ‘‘very deep speech with his witan” which resulted in the 
survey. Document 3, ‘“Title of the Domesday Inquest for Ely” (1086), is the 
one that they must have intended to use. This mistake has led to the state- 
ment that Domesday book ‘was compiled between 1080 and 1086,”’ whereas it 
was not begun until 1086 and was completed within the year. Also there is an 
error in the transcription of the wrong document, which stands first in the 
appendix: a line of Adams’ translation is left out, giving a grotesque meaning 
to the statement of an early jury of Englishmen. With this exception the 
appendix appears to contain valuable illustrative material, and the text has 


a chart and lists of commissions which help the reader. 
A. B. Wuite 


University of Minnesota 


Carlyle et la pensée latine. By Auan Carey Taytor, docteur és lettres. 
(“Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée.”) Paris: Boivin, 1937. Pp. 
442. Fr. 60. 

The subject of this excellent study is at the same time obvious and elusive; 
for Carlyle in France remains to this day an obscure power and an illustrious 
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unknown. The continental public had to wait nearly thirty years for a first 
translation—that of The French Revolution (1865-67). Izoulet’s version of 
Heroes did not appear until 1887. Edmond Barthélémy’s work started in 1899 
with Sartor resartus and never was completed. The French literary public 
knew Carlyle at secondhand, mostly through Montégut and Taine; the 
Italian and Spanish public at thirdhand. Never did his name become a house- 
hold word, like those of Tolstoy, Ibsen, Nietzsche. One of the most compact 
and most suggestive books on Carlyle is by a Frenchman, Louis Cazamian; 
but Professor Cazamian is a specialist in English literature. Even scholarly 
critics in France know little of Carlyle except the name and a few neat 
phrases coined by Taine. I wonder if the same class of readers, in English- 
speaking countries, have a much more definite knowledge of Lamennais and 
Michelet, Carlyle’s closest equivalents. 

In Italian literature, Mazzini, who was a personal friend, admired the 
historian but did not agree with the political philosopher. The Ca Jra! son- 
nets of Carducci were inspired, in a very general way, by Carlyle; but, much 
more definitely, by Louis Blane and Michelet. In Spain, Unamuno himself 
translated The French Revolution. With his unaccountable and pungent hu- 
mor, pedantic and poetic, fantastic and religious, with his “‘tragic sentiment 
of life,” Unamuno is perhaps the most Carlylean of continental writers. A 
Basque in a “Latin” country; a Scot whose spiritual roots were in Germany: 
a fine puzzle for those who believe in Taine’s magic formula, “‘race, environ- 
ment, and time.” 

Dr. Taylor uses the comparative method with scholarly caution. He does 
not claim every chance coincidence as a proof of definite influence. Compara- 
tive literature, an exact and indispensable discipline, ‘‘explains” far less than 
does general literature, i.e., the study of the common European background. 
Michelet knew of Carlyle’s history; but it is obvious that his art and thought 
developed independently of Carlyle’s. His vividness, his passion, in so far as 
they are not purely individual, are part of the Romantic movement. His 
apocalyptic tendencies come straight from Lamennais. Louis-Napoléon 
Bonaparte may have been entertained at Cheyne Row. But the doctrine 
of “‘providential men’”’ came to him from a much more direct source than 
Carlyle’s Heroes, viz., his Napoleon-worship, pardonable in a nephew and 
heir. 

Even Taine was not directly affected by Carlyle. When he first read The 
French Revolution, he took issue, very sharply, with Carlyle’s condemnation of 
the Jacobins. His ideas, after 1871, became almost identical with Carlyle’s; 
but this was due to the tragic spectacle of the war, the downfall of the Empire, 
the Commune. He thought Mallet du Pan more clear-sighted than Carlyle. 

Other writers not mentioned by Dr. Taylor show the “unmistakable”’ 
Carlylean ring: Romain Rolland (in his heroic biographies) and Elie Faure. 
But Victor Hugo also offered the same kind of hierophantic and somber 
eloquence (Unamuno saw the likeness between those two “‘mages” or 
“‘phares”: the comparison would have offended both of them grievously). 
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The era of dictators should naturally see a revival of interest in Carlyle: 
the Victorian fossil lives again as a prophet. As Professor J. E. Baker said: 
“Carlyle rules the Reich,” and the Reich bids fair to rule western Europe. 
In 1936, I heard at King’s College, London, the veteran philosopher and 
inveterate democrat, Victor Basch, give a series of lectures on Carlyle. The 
gist of his message was: “‘Il est des morts qu’il faut qu’on tue.”” Dr. Taylor 
would demur. He is a hero-worshiper himself and finds it hard to believe and 
to forgive Froude. But he is no fanatic, and his Carlylism is kept strictly 
within the limits of scholarship, common sense, and taste. 


ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


The invasion of China by the western world. By E. R. Huaues, M.A., reader in 
Chinese religion and philosophy in the University of Oxford. (“The pioneer 
histories,” edited by V. T. Hartow, D.Lirt., and J. A. 
D.Lirr.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvit+-323. $3.50. 

Here is an excellent survey and interpretation. It is not intended for the ex- 
pert but designed for the intelligent reader who comes to the subject with little 
or no previous knowledge of China. It begins with a chronological sketch of 
the impact of the West upon China—a model of lucid, well-proportioned sum- 
mary. In successive chapters it then treats topically the more important of 
the various phases of occidental influence upon China and the cultural devel- 
opments which have followed. The titles reveal the outline—‘‘The missionary 
influence,” ‘“The influence of western political thought,” ‘““The destruction of 
the old education,” ‘Western science and medicine,” ““The new literature,” 
and ‘“‘China today.’’ Obviously, it is the religious, the political, and the intel- 
lectual feaures of the story which receive the chief attention. Economic 
changes and alterations in social institutions and in manners and customs are 
dealt with mainly in the last chapter and receive only cursory treatment. In 
the political realm it is ideas rather than the kaleidoscopic scene of personali- 
ties and parties which are emphasized. In thus proportioning his story, the 
author has done wisely, for he has chosen the facets of the changing China 
which are least frequently dealt with in scholarly fashion. The literary style 
is all that could be desired. Then, too, the author writes with the surety of 
touch which comes from residence in China but does not indulge in garrulous 
reminiscences or assume, as do so many “‘old China hands,” that nothing of 
importance happened outside the years in which he lived in the country. 

Here and there the reviewer has discovered what he believes to be inac- 
curacies. Thus on page 60 the assumption seems to be that the papal decision 
on the Rites Controversy was responsible for the difficulties under which 
Roman Catholic missions labored through most of the eighteenth century. 
As a matter of fact, this decision was only one and probably only a minor one 
of the contributory factors. The uneasy suspicion of Yung Chéng and Ch’ien 
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Lung of all groups which might by any chance be seditious, the abolition by 
the pope of the Society of Jesus (which had carried the main burden of Roman 
Catholic missions), the decline of missionary enthusiasm in Roman Catholic 
circles in Europe, and then the twenty-five years storm of the French Revolu- 
tion and the wars of Napoleon were chiefly responsible. Moreover, it is not 
true that ‘‘the year 1922 may be taken as the peak of mission success” (p. 92). 
To be sure, for several years thereafter, for reasons which Mr. Hughes out- 
lines, the Christian movement was under severe strain and suffered some 
losses. However, of late years the Roman Catholics, numerically far larger 
than the Protestants, have enjoyed unprecedented growth in adherents and 
have made unparalleled strides in developing an indigenous clergy. Moreover, 
Protestants, while represented by a somewhat smaller missionary body than 
before 1927, have registered substantial increases in church members, and in 
some respects the Protestant wing of the Christian forces is more potent in 
the affairs of China than ever before. On the minor and moot point of roman- 
ization, the reviewer finds himself questioning the form K’ang Yiu-wei in place 
of the more usual K’ang Yu-wei. These strictures, however, must not be al- 
lowed to obscure the fact that here is a really good book. 


K. S. Latourerre 
Yale University 


The birth of western Canada. A history of the Riel rebellions. By Grorce 
F. G. Sranitey, D. Pum. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. 
Pp. 475. $6.00. 

The phase of Canada’s western history that this study throws into clear 
and circumstantial perspective was so critical, not only for the west itself 
but also for racial and sectional relations in the older provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, that its issues were long clouded by partisanship and passion. Some 
earlier accounts of one or another aspect of it have been done in an objective 
spirit, but none on the basis of so comprehensive an investigation. Dr. 
Stanley has made wide use of unpublished sources, many of which have only 
recently become available, notably at Ottawa and Washington, and in London 
at the Hudson’s Bay Company archives, as well as the Public Record Office. 
Printed documents and newspapers have also been combed thoroughly. 
While controversial pamphlets have furnished evidence on partisan opinion, 
these have rightly been little relied upon for events themselves. 

The negotiations which led to the termination of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s rule are recounted afresh, with some details aptly filled out and some 
revision of emphasis on the basis of evidence in the files of the company. ‘The 
view is reinforced that in the end the influence exerted by the British govern- 
ment was of no little consequence in speeding the consummation of the agree- 
ment for turning over the Northwest to the new Dominion of Canada. 

Most of the book is devoted directly to the two Riel risings and their 
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consequences. Both were partly occasioned by the ineptitude of the distant 
dominion government, and both involved issues that intensified sectional, 
racial, and religious jealousies in Canadian politics. The author stresses the 
conclusion, however, that the insurrection at the Red River in 1869-70 and 
the rebellion in Saskatchewan in 1885 were fundamentally significant 


rather in their connection with the general history of the frontier than with the ethnic 
relationships of Quebec ond Ontario. Both .... were the manifestation in western 
Canada of the problem of the frontier, namely the clash between primitive and civilized 


peoples. 
To the half-breeds at Red River and the half-breeds and Indians on the 


Saskatchewan “civilization meant demoralization and ultimate extinction.” 

In the first case there were the uncertainties of jurisdiction attendant upon 
the complications concerning the territorial transfer from the company, and 
the absorption of the first government of the dominion in its new tasks, to 
explain, if not to justify, that government’s ineptitude in handling the prob- 
lem at Red River. The predominantly half-breed community there, alienated 
by the contemptuous attitude of recent comers from Canada, needed better 
handling. Riel’s objective was “‘not to fight Canada, but, with the whole body 
of settlers, French and English, behind him, to force the Canadian Government 
to negotiate with the half-breeds the terms of their entry into Confederation.” 
His purpose, in that sense, was achieved. But the unfortunate execution of 
the Ontario Orangeman, Scott, together with the fact that some of the Red 
River French clergy had backed the Métis demands for a guaranteed position, 
created further difficulties for Ottawa. The Wolseley expedition accented the 
assertion of authority which was demanded by the east and was also expedient 
in view of Washington’s interest in the situation. Professor Stanley does well 
to bring out the constitutional significance of the question of a general 
amnesty, for which the dominion was made to accept responsibility, and of 
Dufferin’s commutation of Lépine’s sentence, which actually eased the 
government’s problem at the moment but led to the establishment of minis- 
terial responsibility in the exercise of the pardoning-power. 

The rebellion of 1885 is linked with the events of 1869-70 not only by the 
participation of Riel but by the fact that it marked a last stand by the Métis 
as a people. Their unrest was supplemented by that of Indians recently re- 
stricted to reservations, and by the dissatisfaction of white settlers. The latter 
wanted provincial legislatures and, if possible, control of resources, and called 
in Riel to secure through his leadership the support of the Métis. But agita- 
tion was partisan; and the church now opposed Riel, who had become ob- 
sessed by delusions of greatness. He abandoned constitutional methods, hop- 
ing to repeat the Red River situation without a fight; but he reckoned without 
the fact that this time the dominion’s authority was already established and 
supported by the mounted police, who could be rapidly reinforced now that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was so nearly built. White settlers and English 
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half-breeds withdrew support when he formed his provisional government; 
and the Métis and Indian risings, though momentarily successful, were 
promptly suppressed. The Métis were crushed, and the Indian revolt was 
prevented from spreading to the mass of plains Indians. Riel and a few others 
were executed. On Canadian politics the second rising had most important 
results in changing the relationship of the two political parties to the racial 
elements of old Canada. Quebec swung to the Liberals, moderating their 
liberalism. Ontario became a Conservative stronghold. Not every student 
will agree that the second rising was the more acute crisis in Canada’s his- 
tory, and it might be argued that in view of the international situation the 


outcome was more in doubt in 1869-70. 
G. Trorrer 
Queen’s University 


Norway and the Nobel Peace Prize. By Oscar J. FauNes. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1938. Pp. 332. $3.50. 


Dr. Falnes has given us a history of the Nobel Peace Prize which is as 
painstaking and as scholarly as that which any institution of war has re- 
ceived. Quite properly the history of the Nobel Peace Prize is put in the 
setting of Norway’s interest in the cause of international peace. In this gen- 
eral field high standards had been set by the germinal and pioneer studies of 
Halvdan Koht and by Ragnvald Moe’s scholarly Le Prix Nobel de la Paix et 
l'Institut Nobel norvégien. But Mr. Falnes has supplemented rather than dupli- 
cated these studies. Within the limits which he has chosen, his investigation 
of a wealth of hitherto little-used materials has been exhaustive. The study, 
moreover, makes known for the first time in English important phases of 
Norway’s contributions to modern civilization. 

After elaborating the explanation of Nobel's interest in peace advanced by 
his biographers, Sohlman and Schiick, Mr. Falnes explains why the Swedish 
munitions-maker entrusted the administration of his peace prize to a com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Storting. Nobel was acquainted with the admirable 
record of the Storting on arbitration and with the strength of peace sentiment 
in Norway, both of which Mr. Falnes describes in detail. It is also more than 
likely that in the Swedish-Norwegian crisis of 1895 Nobel saw an opportunity 
to promote peace by delegating to the Norwegian — the responsi- 
bility for administering the peace prize. 

Mr. Falnes develops with much detail the formation of policies on the part 
both of the Nobel committee of the Storting and of the Associated Norwegian 
Nobel Institute. The contributions of the latter to the cause of international 
peace are sympathetically described, and criticisms of the policies and choices 
of the Storting’s committee are judiciously evaluated. Admirable brief biogra- 
phies of the figures most closely associated with the Nobel peace foundation 
have been inserted at appropriate places. That of Bjgrnson is particularly in- 
teresting and leads the student of the modern history of Norway and of the 
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peace movement to look forward eagerly to the forthcoming study of Mr. 
Harold Larson on Bjgrnson and Norwegian nationalism. 

The tendency of Mr. Falnes to overburden his text with detail is relieved 
in the final chapter, which to many readers will be the most valuable part of 
the book. Here Mr. Falnes, following in the path of Halvdan Koht, relates the 
underlying forces and traditions in Norwegian life and history to the national 
concern with the cause of peace. One wishes that this pattern had governed 
more closely the organization of the rest of the study. It is clear that, just as 
economic and social forces have shaped the militaristic folkways and psychol- 
ogy of certain countries, so these factors in Norway explain the tradition that 
the country must not only fulfil her obligations as a neutral but at the same 
time positively promote the cause of world-peace. The fact that Norway is a 
very small state with a very large merchant marine commits her, economical- 
ly, to peace; while the existence of an unusually strong humanitarian, liberal, 
and democratic tradition, and the strength of socialism and labor, explain in 
large part the Norwegian peace psychology and peace policy. Mr. Falnes feels 
that even in an unsympathetic world these forces in Norway are sufficiently 
powerful to give assurance that, under conditions vastly different from those 
which Nobel envisaged, “‘the purposes he had in mind will be perpetuated in 
the spirit in which he first conceived his renowned philanthropy.” 

MERLE Curt! 
Columbia University 


Istraga u Sarajevskom atentatu [The investigation of the Sarayevo assassina- 
tion]. By Leo Prerrer. Zagreb: “Nova Evropa,” 1938. Pp. 176. Din. 
60. 

On June 28, 1914, the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, was killed with his wife, the Archduchess Sophie, in 
Sarayevo, the capital of Bosnia. The Austro-Hungarian government as is 
well known, contended that the plot was organized and executed with the 
knowledge of the government circles of Belgrade. After the war, the question 
of the responsibility of the Serbian government gave birth to a voluminous 
international literature. This year, for the first time since 1914, Mr. Leo 
Pfeffer, the investigating judge in the Sarayevo trial, published in Zagreb, in 
Croatian, his memoirs based on his personal notes and recollections. A Croat 
himself, now living in retirement in Yugoslavia, Mr. Pfeffer describes the 
characters of the assassins and other conspirators, explains how he obtained 
their confessions, analyzes the pre-war Yugoslav revolutionary movement, 
reveals the efforts of the government of Vienna to implicate Serbia in the 
murder plot, and gives on the basis of the results of the legal investigation his 
conclusions as to what Serbian group may have been involved in the 
assassination and to what extent. 

The terrorists were six youths from seventeen to twenty years of age. Five 
of them, including Gavrilo Printsip, who fired the fatal shots, were Yugoslav 
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nationalists. Only one, Nedelyko Chabrinovich, who first made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt with a bomb, pretended to be an anarchist. It was established 
that before the assassination Printsip, Chabrinovich, and a third terrorist, 
Trifko Grabezh, went to Belgrade, obtained six bombs and four revolvers, and 
brought them secretly to Sarayevo. The question on which the whole trial 
hinged was: who gave them the weapons and smuggled them across the 
frontier? 

Through a slow and intricate examination Mr. Pfeffer found out that the 
assassins had held meetings with and obtained weapons from a man named 
Tsiganovich. The same person also helped them, through his connections at 
the frontier, to slip back into Bosnia. Tsiganovich was a member of the 
Serbian secret organization “‘Union or Death,” commonly known under the 
name of the ““Black Hand.” This organization was founded in 1911 by some 
of the Serbian officers who in 1903 killed King Alexander Obrenovich with his 
wife and brought the Karageorgevich dynasty back to the throne of Serbia. 
Since 1913, however, the “‘Black Hand” had been in an open conflict with the 
Serbian government. The chief of the organization, Colonel Dragutin 
Dimitriyevich Apis, was executed with several of his friends by a Serbian 
firing-squad at Salonica, in 1917, for having made an attempt against the life 
of the then Regent Alexander Karageorgevich—a charge which, after the war, 
was proved to have been trumped up. 

The Austro-Hungarian government was not satisfied with Mr. Pfeffer’s 
findings, for they did not involve the government of Serbia. It insisted that a 
connection should be construed between the assassins and the Serbian semi- 
official organization, Narodna Odbrana [‘‘National Defense’’], whose secre- 
tary-general was Major Milan Pribichevich and which enjoyed the support of 
the Serbian government. Mr. Pfeffer sent a confidential report to his su- 
periors, stating that the investigation showed no evidence of the complicity 
of Narodna Odbrana or of the Belgrade government. It even appeared from 
the statements of one of the assassins, as well as from the official papers of a 
Serbian frontier guard which were found later during the war, that the 
Serbian government, having probably got wind of the preparations of the 
assassination, had issued orders to its frontier officials to arrest “‘certain 
youths’’—but too late. 

Mr. Pfeffer points out that from the very beginning of the investigation he 
has been amazed by the insufficiency and laxity of the police measures to pro- 
tect the archduke’s life in Sarayevo, in view of the hostility of the population 
which was well known to the Austro-Hungarian authorities. If the Serbian 
government, he reasons, was responsible for inefficiency or negligence in pre- 
venting the assassins from perpetrating their plot, the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities were even more so. 

Discussing the question whether, aside from Tsiganovich, other members of 
the “Black Hand,” or even its leaders, participated in the conspiracy, Mr. 
Pfeffer is very careful. He states that he obtained the confession of only one 
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meeting between the terrorists Grabezh and Major Tankosich, an influential 
figure in the organization. But he could obtain no confession about the subject 
of their conversation. As to the chief of the ‘Black Hand,” Colonel Dragutin 
Dimitriyevich Apis, Mr. Pfeffer’s memoirs show that there was no evidence 
of the connection of any of the terrorists with him. One of the accused, 
Danilo Ilich, implied in a statement that at one time he had received a secret 
order from “‘someone” in Serbia to give up the murder plot. In an article pub- 
lished in Nova Evropa after the war, one of Apis’s former friends elucidated 
this vague statement by revealing that Apis himself, informed of the real 
intentions of the assassins and afraid of war complications with Austria- 
Hungary, had issued the order. However that may be, secrets have remained 
which, according to Mr. Pfeffer, may never be known. 
Sroyan PriBicHEvIcH 
New York City 


Japan in American public opinion. By ELeanor Tupper, Pux.D., academic 
head of the Emma Willard School, Troy, New York, former head of the 
department of history, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, and 
Greorce E. McReyno.ps, Pu.D., instructor in history, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine, with an introduction by Dr. Grorce H. Biakes- 
LEE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xvi+465. $3.75. 

This most timely volume is eminently suitable for careful consideration by 
study clubs interested in American foreign entanglements. The book provides 
a useful survey which might easily lead to a series of more intensive inquiries 
into certain periods of the relations between the two Pacific powers. The joint 
authors have succeeded to a remarkable extent in avoiding undue partiality. 
Only occasionally are they guilty of editorial assumptions. 

The book deals with the years from 1905 to June, 1937. Professor Blakes- 
lee’s introduction, dated September 13, 1937, begins with the assertion that 
*‘Japan at present challenges the foreign policies and the treaty rights of the 
United States.”” He foresees continued disagreements between the two Pacific 
nations, wherefore “it is the sentiment and the judgment of our people which 
constitute the decisive element in determining the action of the Government.” 
But, as he admits and as the book shows, public opinion “‘is often an illusive 
factor” and may represent “‘the conflicting views of various minority groups.” 

The authors supplement diplomatic histories of eastern Asia. While their 
summaries of various phases of Japanese-American relations are not uniformly 
good, they suffice to introduce American opinions regarding events. Possibly 
a greater array of press quotations might have been desirable. The fact that 
most of the views were based on current reports rather than on “‘inside 
stories” or documentary material subsequently revealed deserves to be re- 
membered. Thus, the Roosevelt-Katsura understanding of July, 1905, cited 
by the authors, was one of those secrets quite unknown to public opinion at 
the time and yet significant in shaping policy. 
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A similar survey from the Japanese viewpoint would be of interest. The 
result might startle Americans complacently convinced of their own righteous- 
ness vis-a-vis Japan. An examination of diplomatic correspondence at the 
state department shows how often China and Japan complained of treatment 
accorded their nationals in the United States. The present study, however, 
gives an insight into this side of the matter, especially in the chapters relating 
to Japanese immigration. These are among the most impartial in the book. 
Anti-Japanese legislation by states, Wilson’s rejection of race equality in 1919 
at Paris, the 5:5:3 naval ratio of 1922, and the exclusion clause of 1924 play 
a larger part than most Americans realize in developing Japanese policies. 
Problems of ‘‘face,”” not to mention the American ‘‘closed door” and tariff 
barriers, are inextricably linked with Manchuria and China, as the authors 
themselves recognize. 

Some twenty errors were scattered through the book. Popular but incor- 
rect names, incidentally, include ““Manchukuo” for ““Manchoukuo” (Manchu 
state) or ““Manchoutikuo” (Manchu empire). The nickname “‘Henry Pu Yi” 
for the Manchu emperor may be compared with ‘““Tom Wilson” for Woodrow 
Wilson or “‘Willy Hohenzollern” for the former German emperor. Opinions 
cited for given periods frequently were expressed years afterward, as the 
footnotes indicate. The general index contains only some names mentioned in 
the text. The select bibliography is supplemented by an index of press and 
periodical literature and by footnotes placed after chapters. 


JoHNn GILBERT REID 
State College of Washington 


Handbook of Latin American studies. A guide to the material published in 1936 
on anthropology, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, government, 
history, international relations, law, language and literature. Edited by 
Lewis Hanke, Pu.D., fellow of the Social Science Research Council,.1936— 
37. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 515. 


The purpose of the Handbook is “‘to record, with critical and informative 
notes on all significant items, the important publications of 1936 in the various 
humanistic fields.” This volume is divided into twelve sections of bibliograph- 
ical material, eight special articles, a section of notes; and is concluded by an 
index of authors, a list of abbreviations, and a short section in which errors 
in the 1936 Handbook are recorded and corrected. 

The first brief section of the present volume was compiled by the editor. 
It lists a number of “Bibliographical works” and ‘‘Other works” of a general 
nature. Section II, “‘Anthropology” (pp. 5-49), which was compiled by vari- 
ous scholars, contains, in addition to the bibliography, general statements 
and brief accounts of several expeditions engaged in anthropological work. 
The subsection on South American ethnology lists materials on the Chaco, 
the Guianas, and the upper Amazon region, as well as on the republics. 
The third section, “‘Art” (pp. 50-64), prepared by Concha Romero James, 
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contains a general statement and a bibliography. Mrs. James notes among 
other things the widespread concern among the people of Latin America over 
“the problem of finding means of artistic expression characteristic of America” 
and a “‘desire to break away from European standards.” 

The “Economics” section (pp. 65-146) is the work of Chester Lloyd Jones 
for the Caribbean area, D. W. Phelps for South America, except Brazil, and 
Max Handman for Brazil. There are brief sections on ““Education”’ (pp. 147- 
54) by Ernesto Galarza and on “‘Folklore” (pp. 155-58) by Ralph S. Boggs. 
The section “Geography” (pp. 159-91) is contributed by Raye R. Platt, 
Preston E. James, and Clarence F. Jones. In addition to the bibliographical 
data, a selected list of maps published in 1936 and a list of expeditions in the 
field are included. The “‘Government” section (pp. 192-215) was prepared 
by James B. Childs. 

The second largest section is that on “History” (pp. 216-84). P. A. Martin, 
A. S. Aiton, W. S. Robertson, Charles W. Hackett, and C. H. Haring are the 
contributors, and the “General” division was prepared by the editor. The 
divisions of this section are: “‘Brazil,” “Colonial Spanish America,” “‘Spanish 
America: the revolutionary period,” ‘“The Caribbean area: the national peri- 
od (history and politics), “Spanish South America: the national period,” 
and ‘“‘Addenda” to the last Handbook. The ‘International Relations” section 
(pp. 285-98), prepared by J. Fred Rippy, lists chiefly items on the Pan- 
American movement and boundary disputes. The “‘Language and literature” 
section (pp. 299-352) contains divisions on: ““The colonial period of Spanish 
America” by Irving A. Leonard, ““The national period” of the same states by 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, and “Brazil” by Samuel Putnam. John T. Vance prepared 
the section on “‘Law” (pp. 353-71). 

The ‘‘Special articles” are: ‘‘Os estudos anthropolégicos e sociolégicos no 
Brasil” by Arthur Ramos; “A guide to colonial materials in the archives of 
Guatemala,’ by Robert S. Chamberlain; ““The national archives of Latin 
America,” by Roscoe R. Hill; ‘El archivo arzobispal de Lima,” by Rubén 
Vargas Ugarte, S.J.; ““The Russian investigations on plant genetics in Latin 
America and their bearing on culture history,” by Henry J. Bruman; “A 
guide to the material on the music of the Caribbean area,”’ by Irma Goebel 
Labastille; ‘“The present status of the library survey of the Caribbean area,” 
by Arthur E. Gropp; and “The Spanish American manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen,” by Ruth Lapham Butler. 

The ‘‘Notes” include: second Afro-Brazilian Congress,’ by Donald 
Pierson; ‘“‘An index of Latin American periodical literature on history,”’ by 
Roland Dennis Hussey; “‘La Biblioteca del Congreso de la Unién de México,” 
by Francisco Gamoneda; ‘“‘The Institute of Andean Research,” by Wendell 
C. Bennett; and “‘A proposed geographical accession list,”” by Raye R. Platt. 


Joun C. PATTERSON 
Westminster College 
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Professor Henry’s little volume on the problem of nationality in history contributes al- 
most no contribution to the literature on nationalism. There is no trace of any real grasp 
of the nature of the problem, as is evidenced by the failure to analyze the nature of the 
group consciousness which nationalism represents and the nature of national loyalties 
and allegiance. In his treatment of the historical development of nationalism the author 
does not relate the growing national consciousness to the larger economic and intellec- 
tual movements, such as the growth of the modern economy and the process of seculariza- 
tion. Burke in England and Cuoco in Italy are not even mentioned, and the enormous 
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influence of Herder and the German Romanticists gives way before the traditional em- 
phasis on the Wars of Liberation and Fichte. The whole volume presents nothing more 
than may be gleaned from a traditional political history of modern Europe with just a 
little more attention to national sentiment before the French Revolution. A glance at 
the bibliography at the end of the volume may perhaps help to explain the character of 
the book. One misses reference to many of the most significant contributions to the 
study of nationalism. There is no mention of the works of Otto Bauer, Friedrich Mei- 
necke, Friedrich Hertz, Alfred Fischel, Gooch, and Alfred Stern; Hazard’s important 
study of early nineteenth century Italy and Megaro’s Alfieri might have improved the 
treatment of Italy, and a study of the works of the American school of Carlton Hayes 
and his students might have given Henry’s book a completely different orientation. 
Kopret S. Pinson 
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The Jewish Historical Society of England issues two independent series of Trans- 
actions and Miscellanies. The former is devoted to more extensive monographic studies 
on the history of the Jews in England; the latter, true to its name, makes available a 
considerable number of documents, notes, and stray remarks shedding some light on 
Anglo-Jewish history. Like its predecessors, the present volume of Miscellanies con- 
tains articles on both the medieval period which ended in 1290 and that since the re- 
settlement of the Jews in England under Cromwell. For modern Anglo-Jewish history, 
Wilfred S. Samuel’s two studies! on the early period of the Resettlement are of consider- 
able interest. In “The Jewish oratories of Cromwellian London’’ (pp. 46-57) the author 
explodes the adopted view that among these early synagogues there already existed 
one, in St. Helens, for the German Jews. No Ashkenazic synagogue seems to have been 
established before the end of the seventeenth century; and hence the United Synagogue, 
the leading Anglo-Jewish organization today, has “adopted a phantom as its spiritual 
ancestor.’” In his essay on “The Jews and the Great Plague” (pp. 7-15) the author de- 
scribes, with the aid of several unpublished documents, various mishaps that befell the 
young and struggling Jewish community of London during the Plague and the Great 
Fire of 1665-66. Cecil Roth depicts briefly what is known of the history of “The lesser 
London synagogues in the eighteenth century,”’ which were, for the most part, connect- 
ed with one or another voluntary educational association (pp. 1-7). R. J. d’Arcy Hart 
furnishes interesting material for the history of “The family of Mordecai Hamburger,” 
the founder of one of the important London synagogues, known under the name ““Ham- 
bro”’ (pp. 57-76). We see here the ramifications of that family extending to Gibraltar 
and Madras, India, down to the early eighteen-hundreds. Of considerable interest is 
Dudley Abrahams’ “Jewish brokers of the City of London” (pp. 80-94), giving a com- 
plete list of the Jewish brokers admitted by the London Stock Exchange in the years 


1 These two essays, as well as four shorter ones by the same author, have been re- 
printed in a pamphlet entitled Some notes on 17th century London Jews (London: Purnell 
1937. Pp. 28. 1s. 6d). 
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1667-1801, ly compiled from unprinted city records at Guildhall. In Appendix IT 
are described three successive attempts (in 1723, 1730, and 1739) to raise the number of 
the Jewish brokers. The last attempt to increase their total to eighteen, although pow- 
erfully backed by a large number of influential Jewish merchants, was defeated by the 
court of aldermen by the close vote of eight to seven, and the restriction seems to have 
remained in force until 1828. 

Among the shorter notes a hitherto unpublished brief report of the British consul in 
Venice of December 1, 1797, is of peculiar interest: “The French here avow publicl. 
their intention of invading Great Britain with their armies . . . . [and] reckon very ss § 
on the Emigrants and on the Jews”’ (pp. 97 f.). This communication may have contribut- 
ed to the c.oser surveillance over Jewish and other aliens in England through the regu- 
lations enacted there in 1798. W.S. Samuel explodes another accepted tradition when 
he shows that Captain Clifford Chamberlain, the alleged Jewish naval officer under the 
Stuarts, was, in fact, the son of an English royalist, Dr. Edward Chamberlain. The title 
“The first Anglo-Jewish naval officer” seems rightfully to belong to Sir Alexander 
Schomberg, the son of a German Jewish physician who came to London during the rei 
of George I (pp. 105-7). The same author furnishes also interesting notes on The 
London Jews’ yearly gift to the Lord Mayor’; “Isaac Alvarez, court jeweller,” in the 
second half of the seventeenth century; and “Anglo-Jewish ships’ names’’ (pp. 99-105). 
Unlike most other periodical publications, the volume contains a useful index of names. 
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Christopher Marlowe. The man in his time. By Joun Bake.ess. New York: William 
Morrow, 1937. Pp. 404. $3.75. 


This is an unsatisfactory book. Mr. Bakeless has tried to write a biography that 
would be a best-seller, and therefore he has equipped it with the purple passages and the 
flights of imagination which are so necessary for success; flamboyancy might have been 
natural to the Elizabethan Marlowe, but Mr. Bakeless—in private life the literary editor 
of the Digest, and a professor of journalism—wears it with an air of too conscious affecta- 
tion. And, he is not content with a mere best-seller, he wants it to be a work of scholar- 
ship as well; and therefore there is a considerable le of new sources discovered and 
new theories evolved. Actually, there is very little that is new, and that little is of no 
importance to the historian: a Buttery Book of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is 
the only item of value, and that tells us nothing which alters or, indeed, adds to what 
we already know about Marlowe. The trouble is that, notwithstanding the recent re- 
searches of various scholars, we still know very little about Marlowe’s life; and if a book 
is going to be made, that little has to be eked out with a good deal of pretty writing about 
his his and of course, he must have known the people 
worth knowing, especially Shakespeare. Here Mr. Bakeless’s historical methods come 
out only too clearly: it is very doubtful if Shakespeare and Marlowe ever lived near one 
another at all, but to Mr. Bakeless “it is perfectly certain’ (p. 166): indeed, on page 
97 they were only “six doors away”’ from one another. If they ever did occupy houses 
a few streets apart, there is no evidence that they did so at the same time; but to Mr. 
Bakeless time means little, so “here, then, was formed the friendship”; and something 
can be made of a friendship, so “here, too, they must have labored long together.” 
Mr. Bakeless does not write history, he makes it. 

Much the same is the case in regard to Sir Walter Raleigh. We get pages about him 
and his close friendship with Marlowe, and yet the evidence is of the slightest that they 
had anything to do with one another. And so also in regard to the romantic epic of how 
Marlowe won his M.A. degree from the University of Cambridge: it is largely imagina- 
tion. There is no evidence at all that the privy council forced the university to grant the 
degree; their famous letter was merely a certificate of character quite naturally obtained 
for Marlowe by his patron in order to explain some rather suspicious facts. There are 
other smaller errors: Marlowe was nine, not seven, years of age in 1573 (p. 26): Can- 
terbury did not have nine thousand inhabitants in the later sixteenth century (p. 28)— 
Mr. Bakeless’s own reference says there were only 893 in 1522 (p. 367); Dr. Johnson 
lived two centuries, not three, after Marlowe (p. 35); Thomas Fuller was not a bishop 
(p. 102); and the notes which Mr. Bakeless provides are far less useful than they might 
have been, because they are placed at the end of the book, where they are a nuisance to 
consult, instead of at the foot of the page, where they belong. 

E. R. Aparr 
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Le secret de Marie Stuart. By Roger Cuavuviré. Paris: Armand Colin, 1937. Pp. 317. 
Fr. 30. 

Professor Roger Chauviré is a man of great and varied talents. A docteur és letires 
of Paris, whose doctoral dissertation on Jean Bodin was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, he has been on the faculty of University College, Dublin, since 1919; and he holds 
there today the chair of French and Romance philology. He has written acceptable 
French poetry and distinguished French fiction. His last novel, Mademoiselle de Bois- 
dauphin, published in 1933, won the grand priz du roman of the French Academy. He 
has written much about Ireland and has won the praises of no less persons than Ernest 
Boyd and James Stephens for his understanding of that much misunderstood country. 
The book before us, his first considerable contribution to historical literature since the 
Great War, is brilliant and ought to be translated into English. It deals in the main with 
Mary’s life before her imprisonment at Lochleven, for her career after that point, like 
Napoleon’s career at Saint Helena, simply served to establish the Marian legend. 
M. Chauviré’s outstanding contributions to French fiction have been character studies, 
and his approach to the problem of Mary Stuart is from that point of view. ‘‘J’avais 
seulement envie d’y voir clair dans la téte d’une femme, et dans son cceur”’ (p. vii). 
But he does not ignore the facts or fail to apply to them the most scrupulous historical 
criticism. A few years ago he published in Revue historique (CLXXIV [1934], 429- 
66; CLXXYV [1935], 41-82), a long and learned essay on the Casket Letters, which is 
perhaps the most convincing analysis of those controversial documents. In Professor 
Chauviré we have, nicely blended, the imagination of the poet, the keen insight of the 
novelist, and the critical acumen of the trained historian; and added to all that, he is not 
Scotch and not English, not obviously Catholic and not obviously Protestant. In 
short, he is almost completely free of partisanship. 

Space does not serve to do much more than recommend his book heartily to every 
reader of history. M. Chauviré accepts the Casket Letters in part and rejects them in 
part—Andrew Lang’s earlier position before he yielded to the batterings of T. F. Hen- 
derson’s attacks. He does not believe that Mary was a party to the murder of her hus- 
band, though as an artist he would not be adverse to a tragedy of such Grecian dimen- 
sions. He believes that she loved Bothwell, notwithstanding that she knew him to be 
involved in Darnley’s murder. And it is hard, after reading him, to disagree with him 
on any of these points. His treatment of those around Mary is less convincing. Here to 
some extent the artist has betrayed the historian. He is less than just to Elizabeth and 
less than just to John Knox. Both had their weaknesses, and neither of them is to be 
explained in terms of their weaknesses. It was precisely because of their devotion to the 
causes which they were fighting that they succeeded where Mary failed. Mary was much 
the more charming woman, but Elizabeth infinitely the more successful queen. And 
Knox, for all his bigotry, came nearer to the virile heart of Scotland than Mary ever 
did. But that does not greatly affect Chauviré’s estimate of Mary, herself, and of the 
forces which moved her and which determined her career. To one reader, at least, he 
has presented the most satisfactory explanation of the secret de Marie Stuart in all the 
endless shelves of books that have been written about her. 
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Charlie. By Compron Mackenzig. (“Short biographies,’”” No. 10.) London: Nelson, 

1938. Pp. 167. 1s. 6d. 

Down to the sea. The romance of the Clyde, its ships and shipbuilders. By Grorce BLAKE. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. Pp. 334. $3.50. 

The author has divided his volume into four parts, the first of which, “The setting,” 
is the story of a portion of the Clyde River between Glasgow and Greenock. On this 
twenty-two-mile stretch has developed the Scottish shipbuilding industry which cap- 
tured the author’s interest early in his life there and has continued to fascinate him. 
Chapter iii gives some interesting impressions of the town of Greenock; but it is doubt- 
ful if, with the exception of a previously unpublished letter, which throws some interest- 
ing light on the commercial affairs of the early 1800's, any historical contribution is 
made. Certain exaggerations (such as the statement on page 21 describing the number 
of ships seen as in the hundreds of thousands) and careless omissions (such as the value 
of currency designation on page 69) immediately put one on guard against a too literal 
acceptance of the author’s historical statements. Part II, entitled “The pioneers,” is 
concerned with the life and achievements of such early Clyde boat-builders as Henry 
Bell, William Stephen, and David and Robert Napier. The story of these pioneers is 
interestingly told, and moderation is exercised in putting forward their claims as lead- 
ers in the development of the steam-propelled vessel. Part LI provides a popularly 
written account, in some one hundred pages, of certain outstanding ships of the early 
period of Clyde steam shipbuilding activity. Mr. Blake tells this story well and the 
reader will be not disappointed who wishes an enthusiastic account of individual ships 
told with a keen appreciation of the varied aspects of a ship’s travels. The comparative- 
ly short but full days of sailing-ship construction on the Clyde are also not neglected. 
The final portion of the book consists of two chapters, the first of which summarizes the 
physical changes in the activities of the Clydebank. The last chapter recounts the story 
of the “Queen Mary,” the most recently launched achievement of the Clyde builders. 
The — are readable and interesting, but do not give evidence of exhaustive re- 
search. 

Lesuiz A. Bryan 
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London: Gollanez, 1937. Pp. 1072. 
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L’ Arsenale di Venezia. By U. Nant Mocenico. Rome: Ufficio storico della R. Marina, 
1938. Pp. 141. L. 10. 

La vita economica degli stati italiani nei secoli XVI, XVII, XVIII. By Atrrevo Pino- 
Branca. Catania: Studio editoriale moderno, 1938. L. 30. 

Early Italian engraving. By Artaur M. Hino. Part I. 4 vols. London: Quaritch, 
1938. £30. 

Renato di Savoia. By G. Cou. (“Storica Sabauda.”’) Turin: Paravia, 1938. Pp. 216. 
L. 10. 

Isabella d’ Este marchesa di Mantova. By T. Strano. Milan: Ceschina, 1938. Pp. 274. 
L. 15. 
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Florence: Vallardi, 1938. Pp. 172. L. 10. 

Mémoires pour servir 4 U histoire de ma vie. By Giuseppe Corani. Edited by ALESSAN- 
pro Casati. Vol. II, Corti e paesi (1764-1766). (‘‘Collezione ‘Settecentesca.’ ’’) 
Milan: Mondadori, 1938. Pp. 384. L. 25. 

V’isola di Sardegna nei rapporti diplomatici franco-piemontesi dal 1795 al 1798. By S. 
Pota. 2 vols. Genoa: Pola, 1937. Pp. 331+330. L. 30. 

La prima repubblica italiana in un carteggio diplomatico inedito. (Corrispondenza ufficiale 
Coben2l-Moll.) Edited by Pierro Peprorti. (Regio istituto per la storia del risorgi- 
mento italiano, “Biblioteca scientifica,”” II serie: ‘“‘Fonti,” Vol. XVIII.) Rome: 
Libreria Cremonese, 1937. Pp. 257. L. 15. 

The correspondence of Sigismond von Moll, who was diplomatic agent of Austria 
to the Italian Republic from March, 1802, until May, 1805, is an important source for 
the study of Francesco Melzi d’Eril and the Italian Republic. Mr. Pedrotti digests the 
correspondence between Moll and Vice-chancellor Luigi Cobenzl of Austria and some 
dispatches of Moll to Francesco Colloredo, the Austrian director of foreign affairs. There 
is also a short discussion of the report made by Moll to Count Ferdinando Bissingen, 
governor of the Tyrol, on March 20, 1802, which resulted in Moll being sent on his mis- 
sion to Milan. Most of the ninety-seven dispatches in this volume are quoted from, 
some of them to the extent of several hundred words. In his preface the editor, whose 
style is rather difficult and obscure, introduces the writers of this correspondence, notes 
the location of other archival material pertaining to Melzi and the Italian Republic, 
and discusses at some length the diplomacy of Melzi. It is his hope that fuller use of 
the materials will be made to write a more unbiased and more scientific history of 
Melzi and the Italian Republic. He acknowledges the merit of Pingaud’s Bonaparte 
Président de la République italienne, which is based almost entirely upon Moll’s corre- 
spondence, but accuses him of emphasizing the weaknesses of Melzi to the neglect of 
his superior qualities. Mr. Pedrotti declares that these documents “present to us a 
human and kindly Melzi, an expert and interesting narrator, but above all the fervent 
patriot who from his former position of being close to the old national aspirations— 
though of course with certain reservations due to his mental make-up—now spreads 
out to embrace national solidarity and concepts.”’ Students of the Italian Republic will 
find the digests of Mr. Pedrotti both interesting and enlightening, but those who antici- 
pate writing a new history of that republic will, of course, wish to consult the complete 
documents themselves. The book contains numerous footnotes and references which 
increase greatly its value. 

N. O. SapPInGTon 

Milano e la congiura-militare del 1814 per la indipendenza italiana. By Domenico Spa- 
pont. 3 vols. (“Collezione storica del Risorgimento italiano,” Ser. I, Vols. XVII- 
XIX.) Modena: Societa tipografica Modenese, 1936-37. Pp. 229+-287 +289. 

Rome and the Neapolitan revolution of 1820-1821. A study in papal neutrality. By Joseru 
H. Brapy, Px.D., S.T.D., professor of history, Seton Hall College. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 201. $2.50. 

In this unpretentious volume Dr. Brady has described clearly and in detail the policy 
followed by the papal government, under the guidance of Cardinal Consalvi, in meeting 
the problems raised by the Neapolitan revolution of 1820-21. His contribution is to 
empty the pocket of documents regarding this policy contained in the Vatican archives. 
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The author keeps clearly before him the difficulties arising out of the double position 
of the pope as spiritual and temporal sovereign. Pius VII was bound to maintain a neu- 
trality which he had not the armed power to defend, and which, as between conserva- 
tive Austria and constitutional Naples, he did not feel. No major crises arose, although 
the armies of both the powers in conflict had to be allowed to cross the frontiers; but 
the situation was full of dangers, through which Consalvi steered a course that was ad- 
mirably adroit. Dr. Brady confines himself to description on a single plane—that of 
papal policy. His book bears the imprimatur of the Bishop of Newark as well as of the 
Columbia University Press. The only blemish of the study is the long and undiscrimi- 
nating bibliography of secondary “printed sources.” 
Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD 
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Journal of a member of the Polish National Committee. 
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No. 3.) Berlin: Mittler, 1938. Pp. 208. Rm. 4. 
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cherches scientifiques 4 Prague. Section des sciences philosophiques, historiques 
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russischen Geschichte,’ edited by Kari Vol. XII.) Kénigsberg: Ost- 
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Professor Stihlin’s little monograph is oe and not without value. Under the 
heading of ““Turkestan—yesterday”’ he gives a brief summary of the history of this re- 
gion from the earliest times down to 1930. The portion dealing with the early history 
of Turkestan is the weakest part of the work. From the text and from the bibliography 
it is obvious that the author is unacquainted with the work done by students of Persian 
history, which throws a great deal of light upon the early events in near-by central Asia. 
He is also seemingly unaware of the rich mass of Chinese material bearing upon this 
subject, although much of this material has already been translated into European lan- 
guages (e.g., the works of Chavannes, De Groot, etc.). Professor Stihlin’s specialty is 
Russian history. It is not, therefore, surprising that the most valuable part of the mono- 
graph is that which deals with Russia’s association with Turkestan, beginning with Peter 
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the Great’s embassies to this region, continuing with the Russian conquest of the cen- 
tral Asiatic khanates, and ending with a survey of events in Turkestan since the Bol- 
shevik revolution. His summary of this last period is especially interesting in view of 
the scarcity of available material. 

Under “Turkestan—today”’ the author gives an account of his journey through the 

rincipal places of interest in central Asia in 1931. Though his trip was somewhat hasty, 
he is a keen observer, and his comments on the conditions he saw are always worthy of 
consideration. Though he strives to be impartial, he is distinctly critical of recent de- 
velopments; and his narrative therefore forms a valuable supplement to such optimistic 
reports as A. L. Strong’s Red star in Samarkand. 

The monograph includes a fairly lengthy bibliography. There are some astonishing 
hiatuses in this book list, e.g., the absence of the works of such standard authors as 
Howorth, Bouvat, etc.; and though the travel works of Vambery are cited, no mention is 
made of his most important book, The history of Bokhara. Nevertheless, the bibliogra- 

hy has distinct merit, as it draws attention to a large number of recent German and 
le authors whose works are but little known in this country. 
M. McGovern 
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Translated by Epwin and Witta Murr. London: Hamilton, 1938. Pp. 325. 
12s. 6d. 
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francaise, 1938. Fr. 18. 
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Kyakhtye (The changes in the price of tea in the interior of Russia in the nineteenth 
century until the reform of Russo-Chinese trade at Kiakhta in 1861]. By P. A. 
OstrovukHov. (Bulletin de l’Association russe pour les recherches scientifiques a 
Prague. Section des sciences philosophiques, historiques et sociales,” Vol. V, No. 
32.) Prague: Free Russian University of Prague, 1937. Pp. 46. Ké. 10. 

History of anarchism in Russia. By E. Yarostavsky. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1937. Pp. 127. $0.25. 

Constantin Leontieff. By Berpianrr. Translated by Iswousxy. 
Paris: De Brouwer, 1938. Pp. 352. Fr. 25. 

D. Moor (Dmitri Stakhnevitch Orlov]. By R. Kaurman. Moscow: Izoguiz, 1937. Pp. 
99 


The famous Russian caricaturist who was published by the opposition papers (1906- 

17) and by the soviet press since 1918. 

And nothing long. By Ranatp MacDone.ty. London: Constable, 1938. Pp. 328. 
8s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of life in Russia before the war, and the revolution in the Caucasus. 

Before the storm. By Baroness Sopuie BuxHOEVEDEN. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
Pp. 331. $4.50. 

Lenin. By James Maxton. (“Short biographies,’ No. 2.) London: Nelson, 1938. Pp. 
184. 1s. 6d. 

Vostaniya 1916 goda v Uzbekestana [The uprising in Uzbekstan in 1916]. By Z. D. Kas- 
TELSKAYA. Tashkent: 1937. Pp. 116. 

Podgotovka velikoy proletarskoy revolutsii. [Preparations for the great proletarian 
revolution]. Edited by M. Gorxy and Orners. Moscow: “Istoriya Grazhdanskoy 
Voyny,”’ 1937. Pp. 578. 

The first volume of a projected elaborate history of the Russian civil war. 
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Die russische Revolution. By VALENTIN SkipEtsky. Vol. 1, Adelsherren und Bauernvolk 
(Die Kriegsschuldfrage). Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 128. $4.80. 
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Govt. Paris: Editions de France, 1938. Fr. 18. 
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12/25 aprelya 1938 g. |The commander of the Russian army, General P. N. Wrangel, 
on the tenth anniversary of his death, 12/25 April 1938]. Edited by ALexis A. von 
Lampe. Berlin: Petropolis-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 239. Rm. 5. 

The story of “ST 25.” By Str Paut Dukes. London: Cassell, 1938. Pp. 380. 15s. 
The British secret service in Russia during the Revolution. 


En marge du conflit mondial. La guerre entre les alliés et la Russie, 1918-1920. By E. 
Mouuts and E. Brerconter. Paris: Pichon, 1937. Pp. 210. Fr. 20. 
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Denmark in history. By J. H. S. Brrcn. London: Murray, 1938. Pp. 444. 15s. 
Cristina di Svezia. By H. Montesi Festa. Milan: Treves, 1938. Pp. 276. L. 15. 
Gértz, ein Opfer des Absolutismus. By Hsatmar LinpBera. Hildesheim: Borgmeyer, 
1937. Pp. 120. Rm. 4.50. 
A Swedish statesman (1668-1719). 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Histoire d’ Espagne des origines 4 nos jours. By Bauiester. (“Collection his- 
torique.”’) Paris: Payot, 1938. Pp. 352. Fr. 30. 

Nouvelle histoire d’ Espagne. By M. Lecenpre. Paris: Hachette, 1938. Fr. 60. 

A history of Spanish architecture. By Bernarp Bevan. (‘Historical architecture li- 
brary.”’) London: Batsford, 1938. 21s. 

Spanish painting. By E. Harris. Paris: Hyperion Press, 1938. 
A chronological arrangement of paintings from the twelfth to the nineteenth cen- 

tury. 

Educational foundations of the Jesuits in sixteenth-century New Spain. By Jerome V. 
Jacoss. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1938. $3.00. 

Education and revolution in Spain. By José Castittes0. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 26. $0.40. 
A brief summary of intellectual currents in Spain from Roman times. 


Republican Hispanic America: a history. By Cartes Epwarp CHapmMan, professor of 
history in the University of California. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xvi+463. 
$3.00. 

Ever since the study of the history of Latin America was begun in the United States 
of America, the problem of treating in one volume those twenty republics during the 
national period has been perplexing. From experience, Professor Chapman has evolved 
the plan utilized in Republican Hispanic America. The idea of the plan is to emphasize 
the similarities, rather than the differences, of the countries of Spanish and Portuguese 
origin. The body of the book, according to the author, contains a “comprehensive story 
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of Hispanic America.’’ However of these 177 pages, 105 are devoted to the period prior 
to the final achievement of independence; and, of the 105, 62 pages are given over to an 
account of Argentina between the years 1810 and 1820, based on Mitre’s Historia de 
Belgrano. The remainder, in four chapters—“The age of the caudillos,” “International 
relations of the Hispanic American republics,”’ “Relations of the Caribbean republics 
and the United States,” and “The emergence to world importance’’—comprises the 

neral account from about 1825 or 1830 to the present time. These chapters are excel- 
ent surveys of the indicated topics. 

A more particular discussion of the individual countries is relegated to the “National 
history appendix.’’ Here the nations are a in three groups—the Caribbean area, 
the Atlantic coast of South America, and Andean South America, which serve to em- 
phasize differences that exist between the nations. Most space is devoted to the large 
countries and to those with which the United States has had special relationships, i.e., 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Central America in general, and Nicaragua. 
The remaining countries are treated in from 4 to 9 pages each. An essay of authorities 
gives a selected list of one hundred works with an evaluation of each. To this is added 
several pages of bibliography. The volume is an illustrative, rather than a complete, 
text. Nevertheless, the author is to be congratulated on presenting a suggestive basis 
for further study of the subject. eS 
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Epistolario. By Sterano Franscini. Edited and annotated by Mario Janacu. Bel- 
linzona: Istituto Editoriale Ticinese, 1987. Pp. 583. 
The letters of the eminent Swiss politician from Ticino, who was active in the first 

half of the last century. 

AFRICA 


Agyptens Weg zur Freiheit. By Pau Scumrrz-Kairo. Leipzig: Goldmann, 1937. Pp. 
117. Rm. 1.80. 

A summary of Egyptian history since Napoleon. 

Il Canale di Suez. By Errore Ancutert. Milan: Libreria Lombarda, 1937. Pp. 312. 
10. 

Gli Italiani e il Canale di Suez. By ANton1o Mont. (“Biblioteca scientifica del Regio 
Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano,” Ser. II, Fonti, Vol. XIV.) Rome: 
Vittoriano, 1937. Pp. 590. L. 25. 

Settantasei anni di dominazione turca in Libia (1835-1911). By Francesco Coro’. 
Tripoli: Maggi, 1938. Pp. 136. L. 12. 

The coast of Barbary. By Jane Soames. London: Cape, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

A history of the famous pirate coast from Roman times to the present day. 
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Histoire de la Tunisie. By Antuur Pe.iecrin. Paris: Peyronnet, 1938. Fr. 25. 

Bugeaud. By Marsnau Francuet D’Esperey. (‘Les vies illustres.””) Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1938. Fr. 3.95. 

Le génie a la prise de Constantine, 13 octobre 1837. By Captain FapeuiLue. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1938. Fr. 12. 

L’épopée coloniale en Afrique occidentale frangaise. By Genera Dusoc. (“L’empire 
frangais.”’) Paris: Malfére, 1938. Pp. 400. Fr. 45. 

The life of the Venerable Francis Libermann. A pioneer of the African missions. By 
Georce Lez. London: Burns Oates, 1938. Pp. 321. 6s. 

The son of an Alsatian rabbi who became a convert to Catholicism and founded the 

Order of the Holy Ghost to convert the colored races. 

Memories of Charles de Foucauld, explorer and hermit. By Farner Grorce Gorrée. 
Translated by DonaLp AttwaTter. London: Burns Oates, 1938. Pp. 167. 7s. 6d. 
The French cavalry officer who took orders and lived for fourteen years a hermit in 

Morocco and the Sahara. 

La France au Maroc, vingt-cing ans de protectorat (1912-1937). By J. Goutven. Preface 
by GeneraL Nocuets. Paris: Comité de l’Afrique frangaise, 1937. Pp. 109. Fr, 
10. 

With Stanley in Africa. By Witu1am Horrman. London: Cassell, 1938. Pp. 284. 
15s. 6d. 
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The drama of Madagascar. By Sonia E. Howe. Foreword by the Rr. Hon. Lorp Luc- 
Garp. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. 375. 15s. 


FAR EAST 


Retreat of the west. By No-Yaonc Park. Boston: Hale, 1937. Pp. 336. $3.00. 
An interpretation of Far Eastern history in the light of the prestige and power lost 

by the Western nations. 

Kulturgeschichte Japans. By Grorc Buscuan. Leipzig: Bernina-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 
278. Rm. 7.50. 

The national faith of Japan. By D. C. Houtom. London: Paul, 1938. Pp. 329. 15s. 
The part played by Shintoism in the development of modern Japan. 

Materials on Japanese social and economic history. Edited by Nei, SkENE Smitru. Lun- 
don: King, 1938. Pp. 176. 5s. 

The last Genro. The statesman who westernized Japan. By Bunsi Omura. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 442. $3.50. 
Prince Saionji, the last of the Elder Statesmen. 

When China unites: a history of China’s struggle for national independence, 1840-1938. 
By Harry Gannes. London: Dent, 1938. Pp. 284. 8s. 6d. 

Tso Tsung-T’ang. By W. L. Bates. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1937. Pp. 436. 
A study of one of the leading figures in the suppression of the Taiping Rebellion. 
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China fights for her life. By H. W. Etxins and Turon Wricut. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1938. $2.75. 
Chinese politics since 1900. 

Bolshevik Lazo. By M. 1. Gupetman. Moscow: Svardiia, 1937. Pp. 119. 
The revolutionist who directed the Red armies on the Far East. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The commercial empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. By D. G. Creicuton. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
Emancipation and apprenticeship in the British West Indies. By W. L. Burn. London: 


Cape, 1938. Pp. 398. 16s. 

Le président de Brosses et Australie. By Carey Taytor. (“Etudes de littéra- 

ture étrangére et comparée.”’) Paris: Boivin & Cie., 1937. Pp. 190. Fr. 30. 

This book is a comprehensive review of the President de Brosses’ L’ histoire des navi- 
gations auzx terres australes (Paris, 1756). Mr. Taylor presents De Brosses as an author 
who “‘is not as generally well known as he should be,”’ according to Sainte Beuve. One 
of the outstanding writers of French provincial literature of his time, he worked for 
pleasure and not for glory. His work, therefore, lacked the finish of greatness; but, in 
the words of Bouchard, he was “great immediately after the greatest.” 

Mr. Taylor devotes his first chapter to a summary of the knowledge of the “terres 
australes”’ before the time of De Brosses. The second chapter discusses the composition 
of De Brosses’ work. It is one volume composed of five books, of which the second, 
third, and fourth contain accounts of the voyages of discovery, while the first and fifth 
discuss theoretical and practical questions concerning these voyages and their value to 
France. In his third chapter the author deals with the theories of De Brosses, who ex- 
amined the problem presented by the discovery of unknown lands from the scientific, 
national, and humanitarian points of view. The fourth chapter is concerned with 
“‘Autralasie,”’ a name invented by De Brosses for the land considered by him peculiarly 
favorable for colonization. Reviewing the accounts of previous voyages of discovery, he 
drew conclusions which he thought would be useful in subsequent undertakings. In the 
last two chapters Mr. Taylor outlines the plans of De Brosses and shows that their in- 
fluence was quite important, although not manifest immediately because the Seven 
Years’ War began just before the publication of his book. Captain Cook made use of the 
work during his voyage, which was the most important step in the long search for the 
“terres australes.’’ Mr. Taylor concludes that this book formed an important link in 
the chain of facts and theories concerning voyages to the South Seas which were later 
followed by England in her colonization of Australia. The interest in De Brosses’ book 
is not only in its suggestions, which proved useful, but in its manifestation of the thought 
of the eighteenth century—a century, above all, scientific, sincere, and desirous of know- 
ing better the world and its inhabitants. 
W. Ross Livincston 


The strange case of Mary Bryant. By Gruorrrey Rawson. London: Hale, 1938. Pp. 
288. 12s. 6d. 
The story of a woman convicted of robbery in 1786 and transported to Australia, 
whence she made her escape to Timor, to be recaptured and later reprieved. 
George Rhodes of the Levels and his brothers. By A. E. Wopesnouse. London: Whit- 
comb & Tombs, 1938. 22s. 6d. ; 
A life of the New Zealand pioneer. 


Promenade. By G. B. Lancaster. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1938. Pp. 500. 


$2.50. 
A historical novel of New Zealand. 
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Firth of Wellington. By Sir James Exxiotr. London: Whitcombe & Tombs, 1938. Pp. 
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Edited by V. M. Dicue. Bombay: Government Book Depot, 1938. 12s. 7s. 
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By Raymonp J. F. Suturvan. Bombay: Times of India Press, 1938. 30s. 

History of the 19th King George’s Own Lancers, 1858-1921. By Genera Sir H. Hup- 
son. Aldershot: Gale & Polden, 1938. 25s. 

A famous Indian Cavalry regiment. 


Land of no regrets. By Lizutenant-Co.Lone A. A. Irvine. London: Collins, 1938. 
Pp. 352. 12s. 6d. 
Thirty years of experience as an “Anglo-Indian” officer. 


Letters to Ceylon, 1814-1824. Being the correspondence addressed to Sir John D’Oyly. 
Edited by P. E. Prerts. Foreword by Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormspy Gore. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

Tuan Hoover of Borneo. By Frank T. Cantwricut. New York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 
Pp. 186. $1.75, | 
The life of a missionary in Borneo. 


Hong Kong. Birth, adolescence and coming of age. By G. R. Saver. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 244. $6.50. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


School histories at war: a study of the treatment of our wars in the secondary school history 
books of the United States and in those of its former enemies. By AntHuUR CLARENCE 
Watwortu. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. $1.25. 

The nary: a history. By Fuercner Pratt. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1938. Pp. 
496. $4.00. 

America’s stake in international inrestments. By CLeona Lewis. Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1988. Pp. 685. $4.00. 

A history of the debtor-creditor position of the United States since 1783. 


American contacts with the eastern churches, 1820-1870. By P. E. Saw. (“Monographs 
in church history,’ edited by Marrnew Spinka and Ropert Hastines 
Vol. Il.) Chicago: American Society of Church History, 1937. Pp. 208. $3.00. 
This book is both more and less than the title indicates. Fortified with a knowled ; 

of modern Greek, the author, professor in Hartford Theological Seminary, deals bri 

from an Episcopalian standpoint, but impartially, with episodes in the relations ved 
tween various American missionary bodies and certain Orthodox churches, primarily 
the Greek. He introduces his subject with an allusion to the interest of American Epis- 
copalians in the Russians of the Pacific coast, in connection with Alaska. Although the 
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missionaries of the American Board were first on the scene, he begins with the first mis- 
sion of the Episcopal church, to Greece, primarily associated with Hill’s school; continu- 
ing with an account of Bishop Southgate’s unfortunate mission to Constantinople and 
the notorious controversies which resulted. Chapter iv deals with the American Board 
in Greece, especially Jonas King, the formation of the Armenian Protestant community 
in Constantinople (1846), and the Anglo-Catholic activities of Tomlinson, Anglican 
Bishop of Malta, Badger, and Southgate. The next chapter covers the career of Josiah 
Brewer and the work of the American Baptists in Greece, followed by one on Kalopoth- 
akes and the Greek Evangelical church, which goes well beyond 1870. The final chapter 
is a summary of the criticisms made previously in connection with each missionary ef- 
fort, and a discussion of the nature of the problem, including that of Orthodox immi- 
grants. There are two lengthy appendixes of extracts from missionary periodicals, in 
addition to the generous quotations in the text, and a short list of missionary and Mod- 
ern Greek works. Extensive biobibliographical information is supplied in text and foot- 
notes. The book is based largely on published English and Greek sources, mostly mis- 
sionary. The author deplores the lack of documentary material, but has made no use of 
the American Board archives, which include 200-odd volumes dealing with the subject, 
including material on the Southgate affair. He speaks of the scarcity of English litera- 
ture on the Orthodox churches and the need for research, but fails to mention existing 
historical studies touching on the subject. Mr. Shaw’s book is less a history than a study 
of motives, attitudes, reactions, and consequences. His object in studying past failures 
is practical—to help the Oriental churches and to promote the reunion of East and West, 
best reached through Episcopalianism. It will be of interest to theological students, 
prospective missionaries, and students of American denominational history and mis- 


sions. 
J. F. CLARKE 
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Pp. 75. 
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University Press, 1938. 15s. 

Letters of a young diplomat. By Hersert James HaGerMAN. Santa Fe, N.M., 1938. 
Pp. 191. $4.00. 

Recollections of a secretary of the American embassy in St. Petersburg from 1898 to 
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Magoon in Cuba. By Davin A. Locxmitier. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1938. Pp. 252. $3.00. 
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America goes to war. By Cuartes C. Tansiiu. Boston: Little, Brown, 1938. Pp. 731. 
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HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The gateway to history. By ALLAN Nevins. New York: D. C. Heath, 1938. 

Introduction 4 la philosophie de Vhistoire. Essai sur les limites de U' objectivité historique. 
By Raymonp Aron. (“Bibliothéque des idées.”’) Paris: Nouvelle revue frangaise, 
1938. Fr. 55. 

Anfiéinge deutscher Geschichtsschreibung. By Gunpo.r. Edited by ELisaBeTu 
Gunpvo.r and Epcar Wino. Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1938. Fl. 4.90. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ME years ago there was published in this Journal (III [1931], 64-69) 

an article by Mr. Godfrey Davies dealing with a document in the 

Commonwealth Exchequer Papers. Though the document itself was 
apparently insignificant, it was published to show that the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell during his service as lieutenant-general of the Eastern Association 
had received pay as captain of a troop in Lord General Essex’ army, which 
operated independently of the army of the Eastern Counties. Considering 
the difficulty which Essex experienced in obtaining money to pay his forces, 
this would be an interesting side light on the personal affairs of Cromwell. 
It is not at all in keeping with the knowledge we have of him: the reversion 
to the government of his two years’ salary as governor of the Isle of Ely, the 
£1,500 of his arrears of pay as lieutenant-general, and the refusal to accept 
further pay as lord lieutenant of Ireland after October, 1651. 

As a matter of fact, the document in question—a warrant signed by Essex 
on December 1, 1643—is receipted not by the future Protector, as Mr. Davies 
maintains, but by his cousin Oliver, son of Sir Philip Cromwell, who served 
first as captain in Essex’ army, afterward in the garrison in Gloucester under 
Sir Thomas Morgan, and later, until his death in December, 1649, as a major 
in Ireland under his more famous relative. This is easily proved, for this is 
not the only document signed by Major Cromwell which has been preserved 
in the Public Record Office. One of these is an account of money due and paid 
him from “‘Apr. 1643 . . . . to May, 1644,” which includes the pay authorized 
on December 1, 1643 (State papers, Domestic, Interreg., DXX XIX, 434). 
The better-known Oliver began to raise his troop in August, 1642, and by 
April, 1643, had severed his connection with Essex’ army. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Davies has taken occasion to call attention again to 
this document in the March issue of this Journal in a review of The writings 
and speeches of Oliver Cromwell, it has seemed best to explain the matter. 
His observation that “‘reference to this Journal (III [1931], 64-65, 68-69) 
would have explained why Cromwell, when he began to raise a regiment in 
the Eastern Association, did not use the officers of his troop under Essex 
(except Disbrowe)—namely, that the troop remained under Essex, and Crom- 
well was paid for it until the reorganization of Essex’ army in 1644,” is, in 
view of these circumstances, incorrect. Photostats of the signatures of the 
two men at about the same period will make it evident that it was Major 
Cromwell who commanded the troop in Essex’ army, not his more famous 
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namesake, for Major Cromwell’s signature is easily distinguishable from that 
of the Protector, who may thus be absolved of the charge of receiving two 


salaries concurrently. 
C. Assorr 


Mr. Davies, to whom the photostats were submitted, has replied: ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Abbott is quite right. The signatures of Oliver Cromwell, later Pro- 
tector, and his cousin, when placed side by side, can be distinguished, although 
at first sight they are very much alike. I was deceived when I came across an 
odd one when hurrying through some thousands of documents.” 


In the absence of both the Editor and the Associate Editor, Professor Leo 
Gershoy, of Sarah Lawrence College, and Dr. S. William Halperin, of the 
University of Chicago, have kindly conducted the Journal during the sum- 
mer quarter.—B. E. S. 


